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} est and most tempestuous nights, the farmer 

shrugs his shoulders and retires to his peace- 

‘ful bed or fireside, there to await in calm and 

No. 50 Norta ae 7 aS ERY ‘safety the return of brighter skies and less 

ar nror || inclement seasons. And in the event of un- 

Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. ! fruitful years, what other employment is there 

-||which is viewed with such consideration! a 

| few weeks of drought or superabundance of 

Farming is not what ‘tis cracked up|"! being sure to raise the markets for grain 
to be.” 


and meat, while even butter and eggs are not 
Mr. Eprror,— During a late sojourn at 


thought of too small importance to feel an 
so ‘elevation commensurate with the evil. And 
Wilmington, ee ge = “— to - while the ill-fortune of a particular ship 
whaling company’s ship Ceres, then under|/ might be ruinous to herself, the success of 
repair for a three years’ voyage, and was} others of the same character being so great 
struck with the enormous expense incurred /|/as to make up for all deficiency in the mar- 
in such a rebuilding as was then in pro-||ket, the farmer is pretty sure to experience 
gress, which, as l was given to understand, only neighbours’ fare, and the drought which 
added to er a. of the ~ for ue dries up his crops, or the rain which deluges 
voyage, would not amount to less than|/his land, is taking care that his neighbours 
$25,000. Now, I could not but contrast this||come in for their share also, thus bringing 
amount of outlay, in a speculation proverbi-|| things to an equilibrium: and, besides all 
ally hazardous and long extended, with what} this, being “forewarned” he might become 
is generally expended upon that of farming, || “ fore-armed ;” every thing being clear above- 
— only — ee a be con-|| board. 
sidered a sum by far too large to be entrusted|; But it is said, farming, even when well- 
oe . concern. re — no return . conducted, leaves but little profit at the end 
caiculated upon in less than three years, and || of the year. Now it is to the end of the year 
even should it prove a fortunate voyage, the || that I look for the real profits of farming, for 
wear and tear and consequent expense of re- | while extensive mercantile establishments 
pair during the voyage, and particularly after || are counting upon large returns and enor- 
a ae reduce = a ee | mous — ee: en oe pacts 
the chances of loss, wi e attending || tions, often in , by the time the ends o 
vexation, hardship, trial, labour and depriva-|| the year meet, there is but little in the shape 
tion, are sufficient to chill the heart-blood of || of real gain remaining, after all the costs of 
wri - who is not amphibious in his mind || prosecuting such a business have been de- 
and habits, frayed, those occurring in the shape of extra- 
Now, in farming, how different the employ-|| vagant rents, heavy commissions, frightful 
ment as well as the probable results! In the/|| discounts, large amount of wages, and ex- 
= - of ome will ae ees app full || oer oto uae extra — 
*turns for capital expended, besides many || for private dwellings, cost of collecting 0! 
others of shorter dates; the whole of the - | abroad, failure of expected remittances, bills 
rations liar] der th f th || renewed indefinitely, and division bf profits 
peculiarly under the eye of the pro- y, ar ' 
prietor, and comparatively independent of out. || with partners; and it is often, indeed, that 
po gry ogee tred nlp he fae pay may Coppel i 
e- 9 Fe- 
ments in their roughest garb, and in the dark- || minding me of the man who, on hearing his 
™ neighbour calculating upon large profits, ad- 
'| vised him to halve it, quarter it, and divide it 
by nine, if he did not wish to be deceived. 
But I do not think that the farmer goes 
the right way to work when he sits down to 
‘count his profits; for, in the first cy he 
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* It is said, after 6 years of uniform success until the 
last year, when one of their ships was lost, and under 
the most careful management, the Wilmington Whal- 
ing Company have not been able to make a single divi- 
dend upon their stock. 
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ought to debit himself with the value of every 
article which he has withdrawn from the farm 
in the shape of meat, drink and clothing, for 
himself and family; rent, the keep of indoor 
servants and horses for pleasure, in which 
every farmer sometimes indulges—and all 
these things he must put at the market-price, 
or what he would have to pay for them were 
he to purchase as a tradesman —eggs at 20 
cents a dozen, milk at 6 cents a quart, cab- 
bages 4 and 6 cents apiece, and cucumbers, 
apples, &c., at their real value, not permit- 
ting himself to indulge even in a pair of 
chickens, without charging for them; then, 
at the end of the year, jet him take an ac- 
count of his stock, the annual increase in 
value of which must be great, and calculate 
the permanent improvements which have 
been made upon his property; and if he is 
such an one as he ought to be, and has sub- 
scribed for and read the agricultural periodi- 
cals of the day, I should not fear to show up 
the state of his affairs by the side of many, 
whose returns—as they are called—from bu- 
siness, have been many times greater than 
his, but which have at length ceased to re- 
turn at all, having taken to themselves wings 
and flown away: while the advantage of 
doing business for ready money must not be 
omitted on the farmers’ side; the value of 
which, if he happen not to know, any trades- 
man can inform him of. 

I know, at the present time, two merchants 
in partnership, who have as fine a business 
as could be desired, with every facility for 
conducting it with success; and yet, at the 
end of the year their profits are not by any 
means equal to what might have been ex- 
pected, their expenses—commencing with 
the rental of a store at $1500 a year—being 
absolutely enormous: their greatest anxiety, 
however, arises from the uncertainty which 
they experience at the end of the year 
—so much of their property being in the 
hands of others, and scattered to the four 
quarters of the globe: and it is at that par- 
ticular season, when they envy the man who, 
in the midst of his snug business of farming, 
can sit down quietly and count his possessions, 
with a certainty that ‘hey can never know, 
and when 5 per cent. profit in reality, would 
be of far more intrinsic value than 25 in an- 
ticipation. All things considered, therefore, 
I by no means admit that “Farming is not 
what "tis cracked up tobe.” A Mrrcnanrt. 

August 3, 1841. 


Earty rising and going to the plough, or 
on a journey at three or four o’clock in the 
morning in the summer; stop at ten, and be- 
gin again at three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon until night, is the best mode of working 
fer man and 


Vor. V 
SSS 
Cause of Inferior Stock, 


Some farmers sell or slaughter their bes, 
stock of cows, ewes, or sows, and thus destroy 
all hope of improvement at a blow. Does , 
heifer show a disposition to fatten easily !_ 
she is encouraged by feed until fat, and j, 
then sold or eaten, while her fellows, of 4p, 
breed of Pharaoh’s lean kine, are kept fo, 
milk or rearing calves, because they are po, 
and cannot become fit for the butcher, i. 
a farmer a sow pig that becomes fat with th. 
feed on which the rest of his swine are stary. 
ing?—he gives her over to the knife, ang 
propagates from land shads and corn-crij, 
Has he a fine, round, bright-eyed ewe 1—ghp 
will be fat about the time his half-filled pork. 
barrels are empty, and she is stripped of he; 
fine skin and fair proportions, simply because 
she is worth the trouble of killing, and thys 
many of our farmers perpetuate a breed of 
animals that are a disgrace to the country: 
they seem uneasy while they possess an ani. 
mal that will draw the attention of their 
neighbours or the butcher; and woe be to it, 
if it put on a better appearance than its fe. 
lows! From that time its doom is sealed, 

To improve the breed of animals, it is by 
no means necessary to incur a great expense 
in the purchase of crack stock from distant 


parts: if the farmer will take his horse and | 


ride across the country some fine day, and 
view the live stock of his neighbours, he wil! 
soon perceive that there are abundance of 
means of bettering his circumstances by a 
cross or exchange at but little cost, and he by 
this means is improving his judgment by 
comparison, and hoarding up experience for 
a future day that will be of more value to 
him than the expense of many such pleasurs- 
ble excursions; and improvement once begun 
and persisted in for a short time, will produce 


such a correspondent improvement in the | — 


mind and circumstances of the farmer as will 
insure its continuation and richly reward all 
his labour and outlay. It is only to try it— 
Selected. 


Constitution of Society. 
Society, like nature, knows no vacuum— 


every place is filled; every man has his home | — 
and also his duties, which belong to him and | | 
Wherever man is planted, | © 
his situation points out, perhaps creates his | — 


to no one else. 


proper business—a stream here, a sea there; 


an earth in one spot, a mineral in another; 


a species of wood in this district, a plant i 
that, yields resources to industry, and deter- 
mines the nature of man’s employment ; while 
one connexion ws out of another, 
new social] relations give birth to new se 
se ts, new labours, and new duties—As- | 
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> Cals | pass of my observation or knowledge, there 
er | — ion a single exception ; the Teh loam, 
Rust. | the stiff tenacious clay, or the sandy and por- 

Sre.—As this is the season when the hopes || ous soil, however rich in manures, or poor and 
and fears of the husbandman are cena uncultivated, blight spread its withering in- 
raised and depressed—a period when much || fluence over all. There is no doubt that 
solicitude is evinced for the maturation of his || lands in the finest state of cultivation, where 
winter crops: and as, by some visible though || a ee panacea of manures have been ap- 
sitively unknown agents, his labours have || plied, may have contributed in a measure to- 
been blighted for several seasons oy to a|| ward the development of fungi; yet that it is 
very alarming extent, by what is called Rust, : was the «mmediate cause of the extensive 





Fungus, Mildew, Blight, &c., a few remarks || formation of rust, the past season, wants fur- 
and observations on the supposed cause and || ther confirmation. If the doctrine of fortui- 
nature of this pest, may not at the present|/tous formation be based upon this principle, 
prove inadmissible. Much has been said and || and the agency of air, heat, and moisture, be 
written already upon this subject, but with-|/ accessory thereto, then there should have 
out arriving at any definite conclusions by || been no uniformity in its natural characters: 
those who have given their views thereon. || such was not the case: we observe on old 
The subject is one of incalculable enpertanon | compost as well as new, mushrooms of differ- 
to the farmers of this country, and it is to be || ent species and qualities growing side by 
regretted, that so little is known of the phy-|| side, after an evening or morning shower. 
sical laws governing the development of this || If then it has this dependence, blight should 
annual pest. Opinions as various as the co-|| occur yearly, in those grain-fields that have 
lours of the rainbow have been advanced, || been and are highly charged with manures. 
touching the immediate cause of rust, and|| Facts and experience run counter to the the- 
its prevention; yet time and experience—|| ory, although it may be found annually in 
the true judges of this matter—have con-|| low and moist situations: yet, like all other 
vinced us, of the incorrectness of those opin- || dormant seeds, they require a peculiar action 
ions. There is so little positively known, || of the seasons for their germination. Wit- 
relative to the cause, organization, functions, || ness the growth of white clover, thistle, &c. 
&c., of this tribe of fungi (the more inform-|} The opinion recently advanced by Col. 
ed looking upon rust at the present day as a|| Smith, is, so far as I know, new; yet, like 
parasitica! fungus), that assertions are at best ||so many other theories whose exterior at 
but mere conjecture, and must be received || first appears plausible, will not bear the ana- 
with due allowance, unless based upon phy- |! lysis of time and experience, for both are 
siological facts. equally against it. That it may exercise a 

In taking a survey of this subject, my re-|| proportionate influence in bringing about the 
marks will extend to the several opinions || remote cause, I shall not stop to inquire; but 
that have recently been started, wherein || it certainly wants the sanction of more con- 
much ingenuity and eloquence have been dis- || vincing proofs, to give it validity. So far, 
played. Starting with the position, that rust || this position may have evidence, that in ordi- 
is a diseased state of the plant, an excres- || nary seasons when rust is first discernible, it 
cence formed by the rupture of the circulat- || is in low, moist situations, where, if there be 
ing vessels, and is produced by a too rapid || any grass at all, it is found in such places: 
growth in the early part of the season, occur- || but these cases are too insignificant to affect 
ing in those soils abounding in animal and || the well-established principle ; rust visits 
vegetable manures—it will only be necessa- || those grain-fields that have no grasses sown 
ry to observe, that, if this be the immediate || among them: the practice of our farmers is, 
cause, we should annually have rust, through- || to seed their corn-fields with winter grain, in 
out our fields, Further, that it cannot be ex-||the month of September, before the corn 
crescences, or concrete juices, exuded in con- || comes off; but after the grain comes off the 
sequence of overgrowth, caused by the fer-|| summer following, to fallow the stubble, by 
mentation of manures, is evident from the || seeding with grain again and grass seeds— 
fact, that in the summer of eighteen hundred || timothy in the autamn—clover, the spring 
and forty, when blight was so extensive||coming. Now, blight or rust occurs in as 
through many sections of the country, the || great a degree in those grain-fields that have 
prairie lands, where no manures have been had no such grasses sown preceding fallow, 
applied within the recollection of man—|| as it does in those fields that have grass seed 
though cultivated for years—and the sandy || sown upon them. If the Col.’s opinion be 
soils of New Jersey, many of which are so|| correct, why is it that those grain-fields that 
sterile as to grow a miserable crop of rye, on|| have no grass upon them are not exempted, 
which no manures were applied, each shared || and vice versa. Rust never was so preva- 
the pestilential influence. Within the com-'i lent as during the past year, within my re- 
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collection, on wheat, rye and oats; and for||and much more ingenuity, you might say it 
years, our most enterprising, industrious and || is tuberculous, affecting the lungs of ‘the 
wealthy farmers, have adopted the system of || grain, for it first makes its appearance upon 
seeding with grass on summer fallow, with | the leaves, the acknowledged organ of oxy. 
no apprehension of blight from such a prac- || genization and carbonization. Perhaps jt 
tice. The isolated facts brought forward by || may be caused by sudden transitions of hes, 
Col. S., may be explained by pathological | and cold—hence consumption; then these 
principles; yet nevertheless, are too few to || outward signs are evidences of tuberculoys 
merit much notice, where they are borne || disease preying upon the vitals within—thp 
down by such a voluminous array of canes | lungs. I do not wish to ridicule Mr. Gow. 
as can be brought against them. By what/|en’s opinion, for I entertain sentiments of 
principle can the fact be explained—certain- || much respect for his views on other points, 
ly not by that of Col. S.—where rye and || by which he has enlightened the readers of 
wheat, standing in the same field, the latter || the Cabinet; but I must declaim against his 
sown at the same time, or even later, and || “ stew-pans, or the shells that hold the milk.” 


manured with compost and lime, the former || “ reservoirs or condensers that have ceased 
with none; the first blighted two weeks be- 1 to send off from the fountain that keeps bub 


fore the wheat; and at the time of blight on g up and flowing on,” &c. Perhaps of 


the rye, not a vestige discoverable upon the 
wheat, yet sporadic stalks of rye, standing 
among the wheat, affected at the same time! 
Such was the case, and the rye had no grass 
seed sown among it. Another field was sim- 
ilarly injured; but in this instance the rye 
was sown on a fallow with grass seed, and | 
limed. The comparative yield was as three 
to one, the maximum being in favour of the 
rye that grass seed was sown among: the 
timothy being, throughout the whole field, 
very large. ‘This is a case in point, and oc- 
curred in my own farming. 

The idea of barberry causing blight, is too 
ridiculous for notice; yet, as a popular error, 
it has had, in its day, many zealous advocates 
in England. 

The more plausible doctrine, and one which 
has many supporters, is, that blight is a for- 
tuitous production, occasioned by certain ac- | 
tions of heat, moisture, air, &c., upon plants 
injured. That these agents-caused blight by 
a specific and peculiar action of themselves, 
occurring at stated periods, without the inter- 
vention of pre-existing sporules, is, to say 
the least, problematical; and does not give 
a satisfactory nor philosophical reason why a 
partiality is manifested toward wheat and 
rye, whose functions and growth are so simi- 
lar to other grains. If these agents are pos- 
itively necessary, and rust be not an organ- 
ized body, why should there not be other 
diseased forms manifest, than that of blight, 
whose appearance and characters in its form- 
ation obey certain immutable laws? Ergot, 
smut, mildew, &c., are diseased appearances 
(using the common phraseology) of grain, 
that show different symptoms. The charac- 
ters of these several diseases are not the 
same, yet causes modified by the same cir- 
cumstances, “et ceteris paribus,” would in- 
variably produce the same effects. To talk 
about rust, “which is but the outward sign 
of the disease that preys on the vitals within,” 
is sheer verbosity: with as much plausibility | 


all the agents necessary for the formation of 
rust, no one exercises such decided and es. 
sential effects as caloric; and by inference, 
we may suppose it holds the balance of 
power in vegetable physiology as it does in 
the animal—for Broussais observes in one of 
his propositions, “ Caloric, whatever may be 
its nature, is the first and most important 
of all stimulants, and if it cease to animate 
the economy, others lose their influence over 
it.” Again: “Caloric brings into play the 
unknown power which constructs the organs. 
This power forms them from nutritive mate- 
rials, and conducts the fluids into their inter. 
stices.” Here we have, by this agent alone, 
organs endowed with vitality, with power to 
fulfil the functions governing the economy, 
and which of itself is sufficient to explain the 
vital existence of fungi. 

Rust is of fungous growth, and exists toa 
considerable extent. Under varying and pe- 
culiar circumstances, fungus is found, but 
possessing different characters, among decay- 
ing masses of animal and vegetable manures, 
on the bark or trunks of decayed trees, as 
well as shrubs; on grain, grasses, &c., &c. 
When existing on living bodies, it is called 
parasitical, and approaches in many of its 
habits to the numerous tribes of lichens that 
generally subsist upon air. The mildew 
affecting the gooseberry, rose, &c., is a para- 
sitical fungus, and so extensive is this tribe, 
that at the present day botanists enumerate 
between four and five thousand distinct spe- 
cies. Its classification may be found in the 
natural arrangement of Jussieu, called Uredo 
linearis. Its generic name signifies blasting, 
from the Latin uredo. 

The conclusions at which I have arrived, 
concerning blight injuring our grain-fields, 
are: First—that it is a parasitical fungus. 
Second—that certain conditions of earth, 
heat, moisture, d&c., are absolutely necessary 
for its development under any circumstances. 
Third—that it is reproduced by sporules, and 
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No. 1. 


not fortuitously. Fourth—that among all the 
agents obviously manifest in its creation, 


Wood Oil. 13 





liquid begins to ooze out, and continues to 
run for several weeks, if the charred part is 


electricity plays a decided and prominent || scraped away, and a new wound is inflicted. 


rt. Fifth—that grasses have no influence 
in its formation, for this reason—there is often 
no blight in those wheat or rye fields where 
abounds. Sixth—that its existence de- 





| The almost incredible quantity which is thus 
‘obtained from a single tree in this way, 
amounts to thirty or even forty gallons; 
many thousands of the finest trees are avail- 


pends not upon foggy or damp mornings, nor } able for the purpose, and hitherto totally un- 


heavy dew. 


physical agents, controlled by the power of an 


invisible hand ; that beneficent wisdom that di- 


rects and controls all things, whose laws are 
immutable and unchanging, and who exhibits 


a spiritual existence in the smallest and most | 
insignificant object; who can create or destroy; | 


an Almighty Spirit, pervading the vast and in- 


used. The value of this substance has never 


In conclusion, it is the action of natural and | yet been properly appreciated ; it is used by 


| the natives, on account of its high inflamma- 
bility, mixed with dry putrid wood wrapped 
in palm leaves, as torches, and is the common 
| substitute for oil or candles used as light by 
‘all classes of the Burmans; but besides this 





| main purpose, it is used as medicine in rheu- 
matic diseases, and a preservative against the 





comprehensible universe of things. We may || ternus or white ant, for which purpose it is 


devise these things, but, alas! our imagina- 
tion is too limited to form an accurate con- 
ception of them, and science, with her mighty 
penetration, leaves us still in the dark. 

I have been led to make the above re- 
marks, from a perusal of the last Cabinet, 
wherein much is said concerning blight. I 
had no intention of preparing an article for 
your columns, still, if you think that what I 
have said will be any advantage to the com- 
munity, I have no objection to your publish- 
ing it; if not, you will confer a favour by 
disposing of it according to the rules of re- 
jected candidates. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 


J. N. Keever. 
Mulberry Farm, July 10th, 1841. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Wood Oil. 


Sm,—In the 7th volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, there is an extremely inte- 
resting account of a species of tree growing 
in the Tenasserim Provinces, which, by tap- 
ping somewhat after the manner practised 
upon the maple-trees in our country, yields 
an oil or balsam of most peculiar properties; 
the whole statement is so concise and satis- 
factory, that I must copy it for insertion in 
your pages, 

“Some parts of the Tenasserim Provinces 
are covered with wood-oil trees, which attain 
an immense size; they grow without branches 
to the —— of 60 or 70 feet, with a circum- 
ference of from 6 to 12 feet ; the wood is very 
light and considered inferior, but charcoal 
made from it is the best adapted for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. To obtain the 
oil, a notch is cut into the tree not far from 
the ground, a receptacle like a basin is then 

od, where a fire is kept up until the cir- 
culation of the sap is directed by this artificial 
Writation towards that part, 


|smeared over the posts of their houses. In 
| Calcutta it is used for the purpose of painting 
| ships, which is truly wasteful, considering its 
great value for other purposes. Having che- 
mically the greatest affinity to turpentine, it 
can be used for the same purposes for which 
the fine lac varnish by o:l of turpentine is 
employed. When purified, it resembles the 
finest varnishes, which when laid upon paint- 
ings covers them with a transparent fine 
coating which never turns yellow, and dries 
quickly. There is also another most import- 
ant application of this substance, in the forma- 
tion of oil cloth, tarpaulings, &c., and it has 
been declared by naval men, who have made 
the experiment, that the cloth, respecting du- 
rability, is preferable to the patent anti-mil- 
dew canvass made in and exported from Eng- 
land.” 
On perusing this very interesting volume, 
I find that the Society have received packages 
of seeds and plants from this country, which 
have reached their destination in security by 
being placed in glazed boxes: would it not 
be possible to obtain by the same means spe- 
cimens of the above most valuable plant? it 
would in all probability flourish in some of 
our southern states and form a noble addition 
to our national resources, Is there not some- 
thing novel in the mode adopted to extract 
this oil from the tree by directing the flow of 
the sap by “artificial irritation” by means of 
fire, towards the notch cut into the tree? — 
and would not the same process be applicable 
in the operation of tapping the sugar-maple ? 
Will those of your readers who have the 
means of making the experiment, put it to 
the test? Joun Gerry. 


York County. 


In Persia, they take birds with a hand-net, 
first disguising themselves with the skin of 
an animal, with the horns on the top of the 


r which the || head. 
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Bakewell and Merino Sheep.— Watering Cattle. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Bakewell and Merino Sheep. 


Mr. Eprror,—In John Lawrence’s valua- 
ble Treatise on Cattle, there is a highly in- 
teresting account of a cross between the pure 
Merinos and the Bakewell breed of sheep, 
which appears worthy our serious regard. Itis 
now pretty generally conceded that the grand 
secret in crossing is to commence with dam 
the best; and amongst breeders in Europe, 
more care is observed in the selection of the 
male, as to form and constitution, than to size; 
indeed a preference is given for a small male 
rather than a large one, compared with the 
size of the female. Amongst the breeders of 
pure Devon cattle, but little regard is had to 
the size of the bull, his points and purity of 
blood are the objects for which they seek, in 
rearing large oxen; always choosing, as a 
matter of the first importance, a cow of large 
size and capacity for breeding. 

At page 591 of Lawrence’s Treatise, it is 
said (quoted from Thompson) “ Mr. Hose, a 
considerable grazier at Melton Mowbray, has 
crossed several of his Bakewell or Dishley 
ewes with a Merino ram, with decisive suc- 
ceas: I lately requested this gentleman to 
send me a few fleeces of the wool, which I 
put into the hands of Mr. Hawksley, inquir- 
ing what was the present value of such wool’ 
His answer was, ‘We will give eighteen 
pence per pound for two thousand packages 
to-morrow, and take one hundred packages 
weekly, by contract, at the same price, for 
seven years, certain.’ Now this price is 
nearly twice as much as can at present be 
obtained for pure Bakewell wool, and these 
sheep produce little more than the Merino- 
Dishleys, for although the Merino shortens 
the staple, he thickens the pile, so that every 
fleece is nearly double in value. The loss 
that we are to look for then, is in the car- 
cass, and this is infinitely less than will at 
first be supposed; it seems indeed to be now 
very generally agreed, that in sheep, the sire 
operates principally on the fleece and the 
dam on the carcass, which is illustrated by 
Mr. Hose’s Merino-Dishleys, they being su- 
perior in form to any that I ever saw with 
Spanish blood in their veins, and having lost 
little, if any, in size. Many Bakewell breed- 
ers have their whole wool of one, two, and 
three years on hand, whereas Mr. Hawks- 
ley’s note seems clearly to prove, that one 
cross with the pure Merino would make their 
wool immediately saleable, at a great ad- 
vance of price, for seven years to come, while 
no deterioration would have taken place in 
the carcass.” Lawrence adds: “The loss of 
size in the Merino-Dishley cross is a natural 
result, perfectly independent of the idea of 
deterioration ; and as to the flesh, nothing can 


a 


sa —— 
be better calculated than a Spanish mixture 
to remove the natural insipidity of Bakewe!) 
mutton.” 

On the subject of the deterioration of the 
wool by crossing, and the impossibility of pre. 
serving its fineness out of Spain, Lawrence 
says: “I lately exposed the following pat. 
terns of cloths to one who ought to be as 
capable a judge of cloth as any man in Eng. 
land, and who was formerly convinced of the 
utter impossibility of growing fine wool in 
this country. o. 1, given me by himseif 
two years since, as the finest pattern of cloth 
London could produce, and made from in. 
ported Spanish wool. No. 2, *Lord Somer. 
ville’s cloth, manufactured, I believe, in 1806, 
No. 3, a late and very beautiful pattern of 
Dr. Parry’s Merino-Ryland cloth. The judge 
instantly threw aside No. 1, as totally un. 
worthy to stand in competition! giving the 
preference to Dr. Parry’s specimen: but on 
a final examination declared that he thought 
Lord Somerville’s pattern somewhat the finest 
and the fabric most substantial, the other 
wearing the face of a beautiful lady’s cloth, 
in appearance like those made of Saxon wool.” 

ow, cannot we apply the above account 
of a most interesting experiment to our ad- 
vantage? It is sup by some in this 
country that the wool is deteriorated by crose. 
ing, the fleece being neither decidedly fine or 
coarse, and the staple of different lengths,— 
neither combing or clothing— but here is 
proof positive, and only one among hundreds, 
that this is not the fact, and that a great pro- 
fit is to be derived from a judicious cross with 
the small Merino ram on the large Dishley 
ewe. With regard to the flavour of the Me 
rino mutton, Lawrence says: “I have never 
heard any man complain of the quality ot 
Spanish mutton but he who never tasted “i 

J. 


Reasons for Supplying Cattle with 
Water in their Yards. 


Ir water cannot be obtained by cattle with- 
out going out of the yard, they will many 
times suffer exceedingly for the want of it, 
rather than go for it in very bad weather. 
If good fresh water can be had by them with 
out going out of the yard, they will drink 
very much oftener than in the other case, es 
pecially in = ae The oldest and 
strongest cattle wil erall first to 
water; and when Serytheot ooh, and are 
returning, they will meet the young cattle m 
the narrow snow path, and of course will 
drive them back ; in which case the youngest 
and feeblest of the herd will have much trov- 
ble and vexation in obtaining water at all. 


* Lord Somerville’s cloth was made from pure Me 
rino, grown in England. 
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No. 1. 


When cattle go to & spring to drink, espe- 
cially if the snow is deep, there will gene- 
rally be great difficulty in reaching the water 
on account of the bank of snow and ice, with- 
ous stepping into it, which cattle are loth to 
do if they can help it; many watering places 
are so steep, that cattle are compelled to go 
down on their knees before they can reach it, 
and even then, they obtain it with the great- 
est difficulty. The cattle on many farms are 
obliged to travel from one-fourth to half a 
mile for water, and when they arrive at the 
spot, it is often only to be obtained by them 
through a hole cut in the ice, perhaps from a 
foot to eighteen inches in thickness. The 
amount of manure which is dropped and lost 
on such occasions is very considerable, and 
much of it is washed down by the rains into 
the hole at which they are doomed to drink, 
where it forms a coffee-coloured beverage, 
awful to behold. Every good farmer will 
esteem this a matter of no light importance, 
considering that all the manure ought to be 
saved, and calculating that the food of cattle 
might as properly be wasted as the food of 
plants. It has been thought that the exer- 
cise of going to water at a considerable dis- 
tance, is advantageous in preventing the hoof- 
ail in cattle; but it is much more likely that 
this disorder often arises from the filth in wet 
weather, and freezing of the feet in very se- 
vere weather, to which 7 are exposed in 
their walks to the spring. If cattle are kept 
in well-sheltered yards with sheds for their 
protection, with uninterrupted access to good 
water, plenty of salt and warm beds of dry 
straw, it would not be too much to promise 
that they will remain free from the hoof-ail 
and every other “ail” of which we have so 
much complaint. There is a strong preju- 
dice against wells for the supply of water in 
cattle yards, and there is a much stronger 
prejudice against the labour of pumping the 
water for them; but to an industrious man, 
the “ prejudice” of a desire to furnish his cat- 
le with a clean and wholesome beverage, 
cool in the summer and warm in the winter, 
will be stronger than either.—Selected. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Choice Rules in Stock- Breeding. 


_ Mr. Eprror,—In perusing a very interest- 
ing work, entitled “ Observations on Domes- 
tic Animals,” by Cline, the great anatomist, 
_have been struck with the strong and ra- 

tional mode in which he treats the subject, 
and cannot but think your readers will feel 
ai interest in the examination of a system 

Which, in my opinion, carries with it convic- 
tion ; conceiving that the greatest advantages 
Would accrue from an application of the sci- 
ence which he promulgates, The work has 
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been published more than thirty years, and 
we are led to wonder that the principles, laid 
down by one of the first men of the age, have 
hitherto made so slow a progress amongst the 
breeders of live stock: with me, there is no 
question that Bakewell’s success was founded 
upon the philosophy of this system, and were 
it carried out, the greatest benefits and most 
perfect results would no doubt follow its adop- 
tion in every country. I have long thought 
that the universal practice of selecting the 
largest males for the purpose of crossing our 
breeds of domestic animals, without regard to 
the size and form of the female, or the nature 
of the food with which the stock is to be sup- 
plied and the improved breed supported, was 
altogether wrong; but had no idea of the ir- 
rationality of the custom, until I saw it point- 
ed out in the above work, from which I pro- 
ceed, with your permission, to make a few 
extracts for publication in the pages of the 
Cabinet for our future guidance. Mr. Cline 
observes: 

“ Although the form of domestic animals 
has been greatly improved by selecting with 
care those of the best shape for 
breeding, yet the theory of improvement has 
not been so well understood, that rules could 
be laid down for directing the practice in 
every case; and although the external form 
has been much studied and the proportions 
well ascertained, these are but indications of 
internal structure,—the principles of improv- 
ing it must, therefore, be founded on a know- 
oo of the structure and use of the internal 
parts ; and of these, the lungs are of the first 
importance ; it is on their size and soundness 
that the strength and health of an animal 
principally depend, the power of converting 
food into nourishment being in proportion to 
their size, an animal with large lungs bein 
capable of converting a given quantity of fi 
into more nourishment than one with smaller 
lungs, and therefore having a greater aptitude 
to fatten. The external indications of the 
size of the lungs are, the form and size of the 
chest, but a deep chest is not capacious, un- 
less it be proportionally broad. 

“The pelvis is the cavity formed by the 
junction of the haunch-bones with the bone 
of the rump, and it is essential that this cavi- 
ty should be large and capacious; its size is 
indicated by the width of the hips and the 
breadth of the twist — which is the junction 
of the thighs—the breadth of the loins bein 
always in proportion to that of the chest 
pelvis. The head should be small ; the length 
of the neck in proportion to the height of the 
animal; the muscles and tendons large, the 
strength of the animal depending more on 
the muscles or tendons than on the bones: 
many animals with large bones are still weak, 
and those that are imperfectly nourished dur- 
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ing their growth, have their bones often dis- 


paren large. A compact, round- 
made body, a deep, full chest, a broad loin, 
full flank and straight back, a smal] head and 
clean chaps, with fine tapering neck, limbs 
and bones not coarse and large, a soft but not 
thick skin, with soft and fine hair, are amongst 
the chief marks of a good kind. 

“Tt has been generally supposed, that the 
breed of animals is improved by the largest 
males: this opinion has done considerable 
mischief, and probably would have done more, 
if it had not been counteracted by the desire 
of selecting animals of the best form and pro- 
portions, which are rarely to be met with in 
those of the largest size; experience has 
proved that crossing has only succeeded, in 
an eminent degree, in those instances in 
which the females were larger than in the 
usual proportion of females to males, and that 
it has generally failed when the males were 
disproportionately large. 
large buck be put to small ewes, the lambs 
will not be so well shaped as their parent; 
but if a good small buck be put to larger 
ewes, the lambs will be of an improved form: 
the improvement depends on this principle, 
that the power of the female to supply her 
offspring with nourishment, is in proportion 
to her size and to the power of nourishing 
herself from the excellence of her constitu- 
tion. The size of the fetus is generally in 
proportion to that of the female parent, and 
therefore, when she is disproportionately 
sma!!, the quantity of nourishment is dispro- 
portionately small, and her offspring has all 
the disproportions of a starveling: but when 
the female, from her size and good constitu- 
tion, is more adequate to the nourishment of 
a fetus of a male smaller than herself, the 
growth will be proportionately larger; the 
larger ferale has also a greater quantity of 
milk, and her offspring is more abundantly 
supplied with nourishment after birth. To 
produce the most perfectly-formed animal, 
abundant nourishment is necessary from the 
earliest period of its existence, until its growth 
is complete. 

“ T’o obtain animals with large lungs, cross- 
ing is the most expeditious method, because 
well-formed females may be selected from a 
variety of a large size, to be put to a well- 
formed male that is rather smaller ;—by such 
a mode of crossing, the lungs and heart be- 
come larger in consequence of a peculiarity 
in the circulation of the fetus, which causes 
a larger proportion of the blood, under such 


circumstances, to be distributed to the lungs| 


than to other parts of the body, and as the 
shape and size of the chest depend upon that 
of the lungs, hence arises the remarkably 
large chest, which is produced by crossing 
with females that are larger than the males: 


If a well-formed |) 
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but this practice must be limited, for it may 
be carried to such an extent that the bulk of 
the body might be so disproportioned to the 
size of the limbs, as to prevent the anima) 
from moving with sufficient facility, so that. 
where activity is required, this practice mus 
not be extended so far as in those which are 
intended for the food of man. The kinds of 
animals selected for cross-breeding ough 
never to be of very different habits and sizes, 
for, notwithstanding the confessed advantages 
derived from cross-breeding, yet, great o; 
sudden changes are highly improper, that 
having often been found injurious to the 
health and character of the stock : the use of 
bucks of the pure Dishley or Bakewell stock 
has, with several coarse flocks of sheep, been 
attended with no sensible advantage, owing 
to this cause, the characters and habits of 
the breeds being so widely dissimilar. When. 
ever, then, cross-breeding is attempted, care 
ought always to be taken to do it gradually, 
and to rear the progeny in a proper manner; 
and when the matching is conducted pro- 
gressively, and with due attention to the di- 
versity of habit in the animals, it succeeds 
well; the chief art being, to begin gradually 
at first, and in process of time, as the blood 
of one family is diminished, that of the other 
will be increased, till improvement to the de- 
gree wished for be attained by gradual ap- 
proximation, 

“The great improvement of the breed of 
horses in England arose from crossing with 
those diminutive stallions, Barbs and Arabi- 
‘ans; and the introduction of Flemish mares 
was the source of improvement in the larger 
breed of cart-horses; the form of the swine 
has also been greatly improved by crossing 
with the small Chinese boar: but when it 
became the fashion in London to drive large 
bay horses in carriages, the farmers in York- 
shire put their mares to much larger horses 
than usual, and thus did infinite mischief to 
their breed, by producing a race of small- 
chested, Lona dersed, jarge-boned, worthless 
animals; and a similar project was adopted 
in Normandy, for the purpose of enlarging 
their breed of horses, by the use of the Hol- 
stein stallion, by which the best breed of 
horses in France would have been spoiled, 
had not the farmers discovered their mistake 
in time, by observing the offspring much in- 
ferior in form, to that produced by their own 
horses.” A Supscriser. 


How small a portion of our information 
can be derived from our own experience’ 
Amongst the most practical, the cheapest, 


and by far the largest portion of knowl 
must be derived from the information ontel 


by the experience of others. 
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The Wellesley Arabian. 


THE WELLESLEY ARABIAN. 








Turoven the kindness of a friend, we are enabled to present to our readers the portrait 
of the noblest horse that was ever imported into England. His amazing strength and great 
weight of carcass unfitted him for the turf, but this very circumstance rendered him doubly 
valuable for more useful purposes. His portrait, originally from the life, is by Marsmaut, 
engraved in the line manner by Scort, the best animal engraver of his day; and from this 
chef d’cenvre of the arts, the present engraving has been made expressly for our work, and 
of the exact original size. | 

The author of that grand work, “ The correct delineation of the Horse,” remarks: “ The 
present writer having seen this fine horse, can vouch for the truth of Mr. Marshall's drawing. 
This horse, in figure bearing considerable resemblance to the larger war-horse of Europe, 
although possessing the delicate skin and various other attributes of the South-eastern courser, 
it may be conjectured was the produce of some country bordering upon Arabia, where, as in 
Rngland, the Arabian or Barbary horse in process of time acquires an increase of size and 
fulness of form, together with considerable expansion of the hoofs; this being, no doubt, the 
effect of lower and more moist grounds and more succulent food than can be found in the 
deserts, where the dryness and purity of the air and soil compress the animal body, impart a 
~uperior firmness and elasticity to the tendons and fibrous system, allowing greater powers 
ina smaller compass of substance, and exalting the tone and vigour of the animal spirits. ‘4 
Thus, horses are chosen from the deserts for their fleetness and courage, and those from the . 
mountainous regions are preferred as coursers. 


“The Arabians have always been breeders of horses for sale, but can scarcely be induced to part with their 
mares at any price. No people on earth can come into competition with them for their solicitude and care in 
respect to the pedigrees of their horses; it exceeds even that, in the same case, bestowed upon monarchs and 
royal families! The performance of the marriage ceremony between an Arabian horse and mare of noble blood, 
must be first of all publicly announced, that the necessary witnesses—men of the highest rank in the country— 
may be present to attest the fact; and the same ceremony is repeated at the birth of the foal; and there are 
numbers of undoubtedly anthentic pedigrees upwards of 500 years old. And nowhere is the horse treated with 
strch consideration, or, as it might be termed, fellow-feeling as in Arabia, and as a consequence, no horse equals 
the Arabiaa in kindness and affection to human nature and the approach to rationality. The Arab, his wife 
and children, his mare and foal, repose together under the same reat nod on the same bed, the foal often resting 
“pon the bosom of the wife, and the children sleeping on the neck and hody of the mare, without the least appre- 
nengion that the gentle creature will do injury to her charge! The Arab never beats his horse, bat discourses ; 
and reasons with him, allowing him an equal share with himself of the necessaries of life ; and the result demon- ' 
“rates the rationality of the system.” ) 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Shade Trees. 


Quotation from June No., Farmers’ Cabinet. —‘ The 
beautiful shade trees before your dwellings, which 
shield you from the heat of summer, and shed an air 
of fragrance and beauty around the spot on which they 
stand, and your fruit trees from which you have so often 
regaled yourselves, WERE PLANTED BY OTHER HaNDs.” 

Sirx,—I controvert that point. I do so, be- 
cause it is wrong in principle and fact. “The 
religion of the ancient Persians required its 
followers to plant useful trees.” I would 
that we had such a religion here, and as | 
hope to live to see the proposed National 
American Society of Agriculture flourish, I 
hope to live to see that one of its tenets, and 
morally obligatory upon all the members. 
The only religious obligation now which 
will prompt the mass of the people to orna- 
ment their grounds with trees, is self-interest. 
‘How many can you find, willing to plant them 
for posterity? I am constrained to think that 
facts indicate but a small proportion. How 
many would plant them, if they could be per- 
suaded that they would live to love and enjoy 
the cooling and refreshing pleasure of the 
tree that would grow from the seed planted 
by their own hands !—Thousands. 

But the false sentiment of the above quoted 
sentence deters them. Correct, then, that 
false impression. Assert, what is a fact, that 
if every couple when they unite themselves 
in that holy, happy tie that holds the human 
family together, would plant the seed of some 
useful or ornamental tree before their door, 
they might live to sit under its shade, and sing, 

When this old tree was new, 

And our fond hearts were young, 
The tender plant we till'd 

And morn’s gay carol sung, &c. 

What a happifying train of reflections 
would arise !—* This tree,” says the father 
to his children, “was not planted by other 
hands.—It is my own work.—It is a living 
monument of the blessed union of your pa- 
rents.” 

Mr. Editor, to prove that shade trees may 
be planted and enjoyed by ourselves, let me 
take you a short ride in the burning sun of 
this day, across one of the western prairies. 
The road is familiar to me—I will make it 
80 to you. 

Ah, here we are, just emerging from the 
west side of a grove—seven miles to the next 
shade. ‘Oh, how the sun glares down upon 
us!” “Delightful, beautiful, rich prospect; 
but how bare of shade!” “How the cattle 
must suffer, such a day as this!” “ Ah, here 
is a cabin well out on the prairie! but, deso- 
lation! not a single green leaf floating in 
this gentle breeze!” “ Why don’t the man 
, plant a few shade trees? they would be use- 
.e ful to his children.” Yes; but it is that very 
| sentiment of yours that prevents him. The 
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idea that he may not live himself to enjoy the 
shade, deters him. If the settlers upon the 


| western prairies could only be convinced of 
|| the advantage to themselves, they would not 
neglect this duty. And so we career along 


over this shadeless wild. 

Ah! now we approach “the settlement” 
again. Here is another cabin—bare of shadp 
trees, too. ‘“ But,” as you observe, “ every. 
thing here looks sonew!” Yes; the first set. 
tlement was made here only six years ago, 
“Oh, no—that ain’t possible! Here must be 
one older— why it appears, after such , 
scorching ride, a yery paradise! A neat, 
clean log cabin, fairly embowered in an ely. 
sium of shade,—locust, mulberry, honey. 
suckle, grape vine, pear, apple, peach, cur. 
rant! I must stop, and have a gambol with 
those lively children, sporting upon that car. 
pet of white clover. Six years, do you say' 
Was this a naked spot of wild prairie, six 
years ago?” 

Yea, less than that—and within that time 
every bush and turf here has been grown 
from the seed, 

“ Well, well, this is a lesson.—I will never 
recommend my readers again to ‘plant for 
posterity,’ but for themselves. I will venture 
the assertion that here lives a man not only 
of taste, with a benevolent heart, but one 
who——” 

Has acquired this taste from reading Agri- 
cultural Papers—let me add, to finish your 
sentence. 

“ Yes, yes, and let me add, from writing 
for them too.—’Tis all explained now. That 
wild and merry shout — Oh, how it thrills 
through my heart! —‘ Father’s come — Fs- 
ther’s come!’ —that tells the whole story: 
and I shall then cool myself under that de- 
lightful shade, planted with your own hands. 
Oh, how delightful! — No, no, my boy —no 
chair—nothing so pleasant after such a burn- 
ing ride, as a roll upon the clean sweet grass. 
And such water !—Chiidven all pictures of 
health. No wonder yu are a contented, 
happy man, and fond of your home. Give 
me your hand! Indeed I do not envy you; 
but I wish every soul who sees this would 
plant some shade trees around his house.” 

Mr. Editor,—I am not very familiar with 
your readers, and this may appear a little 
egotistical; but it is a way I have of illu 
trating. You know me better yourself—that 
is, at a distance —and by and by you will 
know me personally, for I am coming to have 
a chat with you under your shade tree. 

This is a hot day and a cool subject; but 
I hope it never will cool the ardour that you 
and I feel to promote agricultural improve 
ment. I am your stranger friend, 

Soton Rosrnson. 

Lake C. H., Ia., June 29, 1841. 
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No. 1. 
Wi it that we had a very different class of per- | 
ine when the sentiment alluded to was insert. | 


ed in the pages of the Cabinet—those who do good for the || 


5 
ee by a spirit of self-devotion, not self-interest ; | 


_ jt was our desire to direct the gratitude of | 
eS ie juxuriated in the shade and on the 
traits of those trees which have been “ planted by other 
hands.” We confess also, there was one of them who 
stood conspicuous,—the father of the present Mr. John 
Vaughan —to whom the citizens of Philadelphia are 
indebted for the delicious shade of their beautiful 
etreeta; it was he who planted that noble row of elms 








which surrounds Independence Square, observing at 
the time, “ It is my desire that the citizens of the next 
generation shall enjoy the luxury of a shady walk un- 
der a burning sun.” We are sure our intelligent and 
interesting correspondent is quite right in the view he 
bas taken of the subject; but we suspect there may be 
another reason why the settlers of the west feel so lit- | 
tle care for planting trees—so many of them calculat- 
ing on @ removal “ year after next.” The feelings 
which we desired to inculeate were those of Benero- 
lence and Gratitude. 
«“ O say, what virtue of the great, 

Gives highest polish to their state? 

*T is that, which gladness can dispense 

To sorrow — sweet Benevo.ence! 


0 say, what glory gilds the shed, 
And throws a halo round the bed 
Of Poverty — so low and rude ? 
'T is the mild beam of Gratirupe!” Ep. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Bee Moth. 

Mr. Eprror,—It would appear that “ Bee- 
breeding” is to share a large portion of the 
attention of the community the next year. 
It is a deserving object, and might be made 
both profitable and agreeable, in proper situ- 
ations and under careful management; but 
neither will that or any other pursuit succeed, 
unless it be well attended to and made a regu- 
lar business, Already there are numerous con- 
trivances to stop the ravages of the bee moth, 
but to me, in this as in most other cases, it 
seems by far better to prevent the evil by 
keeping the bees strong and healthy; and it 
is only a part of the system which I have 
laid down for myself, to consider the moth 
the effect, rather than the cause of the de- 
struction complained of. I believe that the 
moth has no desire to deposit its eggs in a 
hive, until it knows by instinct that the 
swarm is unhealthy; by the putricity which 
is then engendered, it is taught that its ser- 
vices will soon be required, according to that 
beautiful theory so well set forth by Agricola, 
“wherever animal or vegetable substances 
are in the progress of decay, mouths are 
found ever ready to convert dead matter into 
food for living things.” 

And this is no new idea; I knew, many 
years ago, a person who kept from 20 to 30 
hives of bees with uniform success, but he 
was peculiarly attentive to the moths, and 
when he saw them flitting around the entrance 
of any particular hive, he knew that the bees 
were sickly, and he would immediately re- 
move them to a clean hive, by turning the 
box which contained them, placing upon it 
«a empty hive; and by giving the Soon box 
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a few gentle blows, the bees would ascend 


and take possession: this was done in the 


ing for nothing again ;” men who are || evening, after the bees had returned from 


their labours, and the next day they would 
be found busily employed on their new pre- 
mises, without any fear of the moth. Now, 
it is all very pretty —these ingenious con- 
trivances to deceive the moths by furnishing 
them with large and convenient entrances to 
sham boxes, brushed over with honey or wax, 
while the bees are restricted to one small and 
inconvenient hole of entrance—but I do not 
consider that nature is so imperfect as to be 
so easily bamboozled; I believe the moths 
know full as well as the man, when they are 
inside the hive, and that they will not be in- 
duced to deposit their eggs in an out-house, 
where there is no food for their young when 
they come into existence. I beg therefore to 
repeat, I consider the moth the effect and not 
the cause of the mischief; the sickness of 
the bees and the putricity of the internal at- 
mosphere of the hive being the true cause, 
teaching them that the labours of their pro- 
geny will soon be required to act the part of 
the turkey-buzzard, Remove the cause, there- 
fore, and the effect will cease — depending 
upon it, that “when the constitution is in a 
healthy state, there is little liability to infec- 
tion of any kind,” 

Let then, all those who enter the race of 
bee-breeding be attentive to this, and by shift- 
ing the swarins to other boxes so soon as they 
perceive them attacked by the moth, they 
will, I am persuaded, find that prevention is 
much easier than cure. With me, there is 
no doubt, the cause of sickness often arises 
from the system of withdrawing the honey 
by means of boxes and glasses +e on the 
top of the hive, reducing the bees to the ne- 
cessity of ever breeding in the same cells, by 
which they become filthy and putrid; I there- 
fore much prefer to add another box below, 
on removing one from above, according to the 
plan proposed in that interesting little work, 
“ Bee-breeding in the West,” which is quite 
a manual of the art. In Weeks’s late work 
on the same subject, the evil here pointed 
out is admitted to its full extent, but, seange 
to say, it is proposed to be remedied only by 
transferring the bees to another hive; it is 
said, “when bees have occupied one tene- 
ment for several years, the comb becomes 
thick and filthy by being filled up with the 
old bread and cocoons made by young bees 
when transformed from a larva to the per- 
fect fly; and are so contracted that the 
bees come forth but mere dwarfs, and cease 
to swarm ;” and yet, by the use of the Ver- 
mont hive, they are compelled to breed in the 
same cells continually. It would appear, 
therefore, that these patent palaces are com 
structed on false principles. Vir. 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Ornamental Planting. 


Tue efforts of agriculturists in America 
have been hitherto almost entirely utilitarian. 
Their principal aim has been to secure 

ood crops, and to keep their lands in the 

st possible condition, while too little atten- 
tion has been paid to ornament and taste, in 
the arrangement of their grounds and build- 
ings. In many parts of the country the tra- 
veller may pass through large and fertile 
tracts, and his eye will meet buildings of 
every class, from the cottage of the oe la- 
bourer to the house of the independent farm- 
er or the spacious mansion of the wealthy, 
yet find no relief from the glare of a sum- 
mer’s sun. Often, not a tree or shrub can be 
seen in their vicinity, or if there should be any, 
they are scattered with so little care or taste, 
that they would at once stamp the owner as 
devoid of all perception of the beautiful. The 
very forest trees— whose noble size would 
more than grace the park of an English no- 
bleman—are mercilessly cut down, and many 
a pleasant residence stripped of its finest or- 
naments; and this, too, in a country where 
nature has scattered with a lavish hand all 
that is beautiful in vegetation. Nowhere in 
Europe or the tropics, can be found our noble 
forests with their fresh greenness of spring 
and gorgeous hues of autumn, or our rolling 
prairies, where the most beautiful flowers 
flourish in the wildest luxuriance. Yet with 
all this around us, we remain insensible to 
its beauty, and casting from us all those plea- 
sures that address themselves to the eye or 
the mind, spend our days in obtaining that 
wherewith to eat, drink, and be clothed. I 
would not say that this is universally the 
case, for there are instances to the contrary, 
and the environs of our principal cities can 
boast of many a beautiful country-seat with 
its well-planted lawn and ornamental shrub- 
bery, yet it is with the practical farmer that 
this taste should increasingly prevail. At a 
very trifling expense, and by the employment 
of his leisure hours, he could surround his 
house with forest trees and shrubbery; and 
with the exercise of that ingenuity — which 
is said to be native with every American — 
impart to the whole place an air of rural 
beauty. 

Nor would the cultivation of such a taste 
render his other employments more irksome, 
his home less pleasant, or his domestic circle 
less cheerful: on the contrary, it would lend 
a double charm to all, and enhance tenfold 
his enjoyment of things around him. 

It would increase his love of nature; and, 
giving him a deep appreciation of her charms, 
would insensibly refine his feelings and make 
him a happier man. We should then see 
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none of that want of taste which strikes th, 
traveller so unpleasantly at every step, ang 
which is almost a characteristic of us money. 
getting Americans; and our country — thay 
which none can be found possessing superior 
natural advantages— would appear as one 
garden, replete with everything for the ep. 
joyment as well as support of life. May we 
not, then, venture to hope that our agricul. 
tural papers will devote more attention to 
this branch of their subject; that they wil! 
obtain and circulate information respecting 
it, and encourage the practical farmer not 
only to attend to the means of sustenance, 
but to cultivate a taste for those beautify) 
things which have been so bountifully show. 
ered upon us. i 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Rotation of Crops. 


I nave been amused, while reading in dif 
ferent agricultural publications, the various 
and very dissimilar propositions for the forma. 
tion of a course of crops. It is admitted to 
be a subject of paramount importance, and 
has called forth the consideration of almost 
every one who is practically engaged in the 
science of agriculture, as well as of many 
who have scarcely ever held an acre of land 
in their lives. It is a fertile subject for specu. 
lation, while upon it depends much of the 
weal or woe of the husbandman; at the same 
time, it must be confessed that many of the 
most egregiously false systems that are pro- 
pagated, have emanated from really practical 
men —a proof that practice is not always in 
alliance with sound theory. It is readily ad- 
mitted, that different soils require different 
management; but the rule, that no two grain 
crops follow in succession on any soil and 
under any circumstances, ought always rell- 
giously to be observed. 

In a late work, entitled “The complete 
Practical Farmer, by an American,” [| find 
the following instructions for a rotation of 
crops, and am constrained to ask, can mere 
theory be more wide of the mark than mere 
practice; or rather, is it possible that the 
writer could be a “ practical farmer,” exon- 
erating him from the charge of being “ com- 
plete” in his profession? He says: “If the 
soil be a stiff dry clay, the first crop may be 
oats, well harrowed in the sward; turn 
stubble under, and in the fall of the year 
throw up the ground into high narrow ridges: 
cleave these down in the spring, and prepare 
the ground for barley, after manuring with 
suitable compost: plough up immediately at 
ter harvest, and put in wheat in the fall, and 


in the spring harrow in clover and timothy.” 


Now here are three grain crops in succes 
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ss. 
sion, with barley on the most unsuitable soil || grass another year, or perhaps two, for feed- 
—a stiff dry clay—without seeds. The plan || ing; and then break up for oats ? E. 
of winter fallowing, throwing up the land into || York County. 
high narrow ridges to receive the benefit of 
the winter's frost, 1s admirable, and ill && cability of obtaining a crop of buckwheat from the oat. 
cords with what follows. Without prejudice, stubble, if it be turned in immediately after harvest: 
such a man may be suspected of paper farm- | and if it be in contemplation to cut the oats into chaff 
ing. | without threshing, the crop might be harvested a week 
echaps the nearest approach toa regular | earlier than usual, with great advantage; the straw 
and judicious course, is that which 18 proposed | will be of better quality, sweeter and more nutritious, 
in the first article in the Cabinet, number for || the grain suffering no injury whatever.—Ep. 
July, over the signature S. I would not, 
however, exclude oats from the rotation, for 
the value of that crop, when cut up in i 


We would suggest to our correspondent the practi 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Large Calf. 
Sm, —I send you the weight of the calf 


straw without threshing, as winter food for 
cattle, and in connection with roots, is almost 
invaluable, and will one day be properly ap- |! « Brandywine,” which you may remember 
preciated. ‘They — i aon _— = | seeing at the exhibition of the Chester-Coun- 
land that has been ploug eep in the au-' ty Agricultural Society last October, his dam 


tumn and left exposed to the winter frosts, || « Ellen,” a three-fourth blood cow, taking the 


harrowing them in without a second plough- | premium as the best cow of “improved 


ing as soon as the land will work in Februa- || breed.” He is this day one year old, and on 
ry, permitting them to freeze in, if it should || the platform scales at Marshallton, balances 
so happen ; the crop will not become ripe the || exactly 1056 lbs. I had weighed him previ- 
sooner for such early sowing, but will have ously when eleven months.old, and found his 
longer time to perfect the straw before the || weicht to be 956 lbs., so that his increase has 
shooting of the ear; by such means very large || heen 100 Ibs. in thirty days—a gain perhaps 
crops may be obtained from suitable soils, || unprecedented, his food being the common 
which ought to be stiff and cool; and the || grass of the pasture, which, however, is of 


straw from these would be of far more value || Baas © 
than the whole of many of those crops which good quality—and not having tasted meal of 


: | any kind since he went to grass in April last. 
are to be met with every year with the com- | Need I say, this superb animal was sired 


mon mode of management. Can any one say, || by Mr. Paschal] Morris’s bull “ His Grace,” 
why wheat should not follow corn, seeded in || whose stock is winning golden opinions 
the spring with clover and timothy? Is not || throughout the country ; showing most con- 
a clean, unexhausted, well pulverized soil, || clysively the truth of the axiom, long admit- 
exactly what is desired to on the most || ted and practised in England, that the male 
perfect success to our seeds?—and if these || should be finely formed, rather than large, 


are top-dressed the next spring and mown ; 
twice for hay that summer, there could not ee Sera ee ae oe 


be a more suitable seed-bed for wheat, after I see, by the last number of the Cabinet, 


once ploughing; roots, however, following, || sat Mr. Morris, having a young bull sired 


with manure ;—in short, anything but the || } ” ’ : 
‘ os rans y “His Grace” — Henry Clay, which took 
Complete Practical Farmer's” rotation — || the first premium at the last Philadelphia 


oats, barley, wheat, or the more common but Society’s exhibition—will be induced to dis- 
highly exceptionable mode, corn, oats, wheat. pose of “His Grace” the present season: I 
a is no longer any difficulty in clearing |) would willingly believe that he will not be 
7 e corn in oo ng Seng a im Com || permitted to go far from this part of the coun- 
in sco t At aa = & — try, where the improvement from his get is 
‘ous'y and easily performed by means of the || .¢ manifest, that it is not difficult to point out 


simple machine described at page 73 of the || ;; 

Sth vol. of the Cabinet, which has been in sabaes ee eee eet eee 
—— an ob 4 It is long since last we saw you here; on 
friend onclusion, what say our “practical || your next visit we shall be prepared to show 
die > - oe rotation: Ist. AN || you some of the most elegant full-blood and 
winter . dl ae oa a or early | half-bred animals in the state, several of which 
sown in t “or cee » ble eee will, in all probability, find their way to the 
hartowed jenni; it seasonable weather, and |' philadelphia exhibition, to be held at the Rie- 
24 Roo “ —. a second ploughing. |) ing Sun, on the 29th and 30th September 
3d. C: 8, an Whee crops, (potatoes, &c-) || next, and where I hope to meet you. 

_ Corn. 4th. Wheat, seeded in the spring, Joux H. Kenzy 

the next year top-dressed ; mown twice || past Bradford. Chester Co.. ‘ 


for hay and broken up for wheat; or kept in July 20, 3841. 
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Improvement of Exhausted Soils. 


Vor. VI. 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Improvement of Exhausted Soils. 


Ma. Eprror,—Returning the other day by 
stage from Baltimore, our route lay through 
lands which are a caution to behold! The 
farm, which I was informed consists of about 
200 acres, is in the most deplorable state of 
poverty and wretchedness that can be ima- 


much towards repairing and adding to the 
buildings, the erection of fences, &c. The 
fields lie very conveniently around the house, 
are large and easy of access, free from ob- | 
stacles and of level surface, but the weeds 

completely occupy the soil, and have left no| 
space for any cultivated plant whatever ; the 

St. John’s-wort and the gigantic mullein 

reign triumphant and unmolested, and in its 

present state, the occupation must be ruinous 

to any one who would undertake to reclaim 

it by his individual means. I was informed, 

the owner is a very intelligent man, of oon 
wealth and first-rate possessions, but has been 

unfortunate in his tenants, who have not, for | 
some reason or other, done justice to the farm | 
in question, Now, it struck me, that nothing | 
would give me more pleasure than to be the 

owner of such property with such resources 

at hand, for I have ever had a “ penchant” to| 
make two blades of grass 
one grew before; and here, I should not de- 

spair of finding employment to my heart’s 

content, although it will be admitted that it 

would be a work of time to cause such a 

desert to “ blossom like the rose.”” On my ride | 
to the city, therefore, I amused myself by 

chalking out a plan for both owner and tenant, 

which, upon paper, looks well, and by no 

means of difficult accomplishment; and if, 

on detail, you should consider there is aught 

in it that would be amusing or instructive to 

either, perhaps you would give it a place in 

some future number of the Cabinet; at all 

events, it might contain hints that may be 

useful to some one, either in the way of re- 

proof or comfort. 

In the first place, then, were I the owner 
of this estate — “ very intelligent, of much 
wealth and first-rate possessions,” — I would 
seek out some intelligent man, having nei- 
ther of the additional requisites; put him 
upon the farm, and become to him another 
Duke of Buckingham —see page 79 of the 
Cabinet, vol. 5— my motto being “live and 
let live,” sensible, that the more a tenant im- 

roves his land, the more he must benefit 

imself and me. I would say, “Every as 
sistance I will render you, should I find you 
deserving, relying on your honour and friend- 
ship to do me justice whenever that is in 
your power; I live in the hope of seeing you 
successful, and long may you live to enjoy 


; 


gined, although the owner has of late done 


rr where but 


and increase the value of the property.” | 
would then give him the farm at an 
rent; assist him to stock it, holding it ag sa 
curity for the investment at common interest. 
give him the right hand of friendship, ang 
the sole management of the estate. 

And were I the tenant of such a farm ang 
under such a landlord, I would improve it, o- 
I would know the reason why. Perhaps | 
should not, in the first year, plough twenty 
acres—possibly not half that quantity—bat | 
would not suffer a weed to live and perfect 
its seed upon any part of the ‘arm: I would 
get my landlord to purchase me a few young 
cattle and sheep, with which to stock the 
greater part of the farm; and I would then 
seek for some low part of the land, from 
whence I could raise earth for the purpose 
of top-dressing the permanent pasture, even. 
tually to the depth of perhaps some inches; 
this, with the continual mowing of the weeds, 
would alone work wonders, for it is a fact, 
that as soon as land is able to support usefy! 
plants, and they have a fair chance to grow, 
the weeds will give place. I should never 
contemplate to keep under the plough more 
of such land, than sufficient to produce roots 


| and straw for winter use, and bedding for the 


cattle, satisfied, that at least two-thirds of the 
farm should remain in permanent pasture; 
and thus, in a few years, | would put a new 
face upon things. For although the doctrine 
is not denied, that the best means of renovat- 
ing old worn-out pasture is to plough and 
cultivate and again lay to grass, by sowing 
the best seeds on a clean, well-pulverized 
and well-cultivated soil; admitting also, that 
“without grass, severely-cropped land can- 
not be restored to full fertility, and without 
cropping, grass cannot be made to continue 
at the maximum point of utility and verdure,” 
yet this must be done by degrees and by small 
portions at a time, still reserving the propor- 
tion of two-thirds of such Jand in pasture; 
careful not to undertake too much, and re- 
membering always, that what is expended in 
top-dressing, will be found, whenever the sys 
tem of renovation by breaking up, is resort- 
ed to. 

But I must continue to have the farm at a 
specific rent, and not upon shares—a system 
that is ruinous to both landlord and tenant, 
nine times out of ten; productive of distrust 
on the one side and dishonesty on the other. 
The rent of the farm abovementioned cannot 
be great in its present state, and as it is the 
tenant who must render it productive, he 
ought to be the gainer, after paying a fair 
rent and interest for the use of money eX- 
pended in the purchase of tock, &c., which 
stock should be held by the landlord, as se- 
curity for capital so advanced. No one, hav- 
ing capital of his own, would consent to ex- 
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‘+ in reclaiming lands that are so im- 
Pee ished and agevdaative, while other 
oe rich and profitable, are so easily pro- 
curable; but there are persons who have in- 
telligence and industry, which, in such a 
case, are a rich exchange for capital, to a 
very considerable extent. 

After awhile, the manure of the cattle 
would be increased, but that must not be laid 
upon the land in its pure unmixed state; it 
should be composted by mixing it with the 
earth abovementioned, and with every other 
article to be obtained upon the farm suitable 
to the purpose; and after it has fermented 

ther and received a perfect degree of 
pulverization, it might be spread abroad and 
brushed into the sward by means of a bush 
harrow, when it would bring forth “fruit a 
hundred fold.” And this business of forming 
compost ought to be the chief employment of 
the man who would procure the means of 
living on land which does not now yield suf- 
ficient to keep body and soul together, either 
of man or beast. 

Perhaps 50 acres of such land would be 
more profitable to a tenant than 200, and if 
there were four dwellings upon the estate, it 
would be desirable so to divide it; but any 
one taking the whole, must not at first expect 
to be able to give more than the fair rent of 
fifty acres; if he does, his ruin is sealed, and 
he had better at once take up his residence 
at the Palace on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
which he would be sure to occupy in the end, 
after expending his strength for “ things that 
are nought.” ; 

Eastern Shore, Maryland. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Rotation of Crops. 


Your correspondent R. W., who hails from 
Chester county, in an article on Subsoil 
Ploughing, in the last No. of the Cabinet, 
seems to speak lightly of the “ undeviatin 
course or rotation of crops believed in ol 
practised by the old-school farmers of that 
county, viz., first a crop of corn, then oats, 
then wheat and grasses, with the application 
of what little manure chanced to be lodged 
in the barn-yard during the winter.” Now, 
in the first place, 1 do not consider this by 
any means a fair description of the system 
of farming in Chester county; but leaving 
this matter out of view for the present, we 
may observe, that although this rotation of 
Crops may not be the best for the advanced 
state of agriculture, or for the newly sprung- 
up demand for particular products, yet it is 
perfectly well known to those whose remi- 
luscences extend back beyond “two-score 
years,” that it has been immensely beneficial ; 
and that to it and a liberal use of lime as a 
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manure, are mainly owing the very rapid 
advances which the farmers of that county 
have made in wealth and agricultural im- 
provement. It is these which have changed 
the products of her soil from briars and thorns 
— from fog-grass and broom-sedge, to clover 
and timothy, and a host of other valuable 
grasses and grains, and made her once im- 
poverished fields to “ blossom like the rose.” 
A system, therefore, which has produced so 
much prosperity, cannot be decidedly bad, and 
ought not to be departed from, without good 
and substantial reasons. And I think observa- 
tion and experience will warrant the asser- 
tion, that it is better calculated to perma- 
nently improve worn-out lands, and at the 
same time to keep them free from the usual 
pestiferous weeds, than any other, embracing 
no greater expenditure of labour and money, 
in proportion to the return of crops, that has 
yet been proposed. It ought also to be recol- 
lected, that a very large portion of our state 
is far, very far, behind the county of Chester, 
in agricultural improvement, and that if the 
same system of cropping which has unques- 
tionably tended so much to her advancement, 
could, with the proper modifications, be gene- 
rally introduced throughout its whole extent, 
incalculable advantage would be derived 
therefrom—more, in my humble opinion, than 
from all the patent gimcracks that have been 
invented, and all the new-fangled systems of 
farming that have been recorsmended, for the 
last twenty years. 

The raising of grain, the rearing and fat- 
tening of different kinds of stock, with an oc- 
casional exchange of the latter employment 
for the operations of the Dairy, must always 
form the leading objects of the labours of the 
great bulk of our farmers, whatever varia- 
tions from these may be found necessary in 
the confined neighbourhoods of large cities. 
That system or rotation of crops, therefore, 
which will enable the farmer to attain these 
objects in a profitable manner, with the least 
expense of labour or money, and at the same 
time keep his land free of weeds, and in an 
improving condition, would seem to be the 
only proper one to be recommended for gene- 
ral adoption. 

If any one knows of a better than that, so 
long in use in Chester county, and which 
your correspondent seems to consider as anti- 
quated and behind the age, let him fairly 
state it, and let it be as fairly tried, even 
though it have less than half-a-score of years 
of experience in its favour. After this, and 
before a choice is made, let the present (or 
old) system be critically examined, and its 
advantages and disadvantages maturely weigh- 
ed, and then, if the new is found the best, let 
it be adopted. 


In conclusion, I would only further remark, 
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Importance of Manure. 


Vor. V}. 
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that although not engaged at present as a 


practical farmer, yet 1 was educated as such, 
and for many years followed the business, in 
one of the best cultivated districts of Chester 
county. Since then, I have had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the modes of farming in 
this and some of the adjoining states, and 
from these circumstances may be presumed 
to know something of the matter. My object 
is not to enter into a controversy, but by giv- 
ing the results of my observation and reflec- 
tion, to arouse farmers to an examination of 
the subject, and thus contribute something 
towards the advancement of an art which Is 
the primal cause and true foundation of all 
our wealth. S. Lewis. 
Pottsville, July 20th, 1841. 


Importance of Manure. 

THe importance of manure to the farmer 
is such, that his success in the production of 
the crops he cultivates will mainly depend on 
its quality,.and the application of it to the 
crops he raises as food for stock ; as those 
which are consumed on the farm are much 
more productive of an additional quantity of 
manure, than the crops of grazn, a great part 
of which is carried off the land. As straw 
and green crops are the foundations of ma- 
nure, the increase of these raw materials is 
of the greatest importance with a view to fu- 
ture crops; but when the stubble is left in the 
fields, we are deprived of at least one-fourth 
of the means of re-producing manure ; show- 
ing the propriety of collecting all the straw 
which our crops produce, for the purpose of 
converting it into manure. The straw of the 
wheat-crop will double the weight of the 
grain produced; so that if all the straw be 
converted into manure, by part being con- 
sumed by animals, and the remainder as lit- 
ter, it will keep up, and with good culture 
increase the productiveness of the soil. 

We hold it as an axiom, that all the ma- 
nure produced on the farm should be applied 
to the production of green food, such as tur- 
nips, beets, cabbages, potatoes, clover, &c., 
for by such application, a very large quantity 
of food can be obtained from a small quantity 
of land, when compared with the old system 
of applying all our manure for our marketable 
articles. The produce of food for stock ought 
to be our first object — that of corn for sale, 
the second; for if we secure the first, the 
second will follow. Attention to the accumu- 
lation of the dung-hill ought to be one of the 
first objects of the farmer. The dung of 
beasts fed on straw only, is of little value, 
when compared with the dung of those fed 
on roots; the dung from corn-fed beasts is 
better than either, but that from oil-cake is 
the most valuable of all. It has been caleu- 
lated, that an acre of well-manured clover 


—————————SSSSS 
will support three 3 years old beasts for gi; 
months— from April to November, and a, 
acre of roots, from the 1st of November to the 
Ist of May; the quantity of manure frop, 
these beasts, while thus fed in the house fo, 
| twelve months, being thirty tons. 
| The manufacture of manure, or the art of 
preparing it for different qualities of go) 
should be more attended to than it is—this j, 
one of the most necessary branches of hus 
bandry — not only the increasing its quantity 
and quality, but the preparation of it. Much 
earth should be used in all dunghills, as this 
becomes more valuable than the dung itse}f 
by altering and re to the staple of the 
soil on which it is applied. A compost for g 
light soil should be formed of cold manure, 
the earth partaking of clay or stiff loam; 
while that designed for strong tenacious soils, 
may be formed of the dung of horses, hogs, 
sheep, &c., well composted with light, sandy, 
porous earth, or road-scrapings. In the ap. 
'| plication of manure, the nature of the soi] 
| ought always to be considered ; if the soil be 
strong and cold, long and fresh manure may 
be used to advantage, but this should never 
be used for light and porous soils, Peat, 
when mixed with fresh dung and permitted 
to ferment, is an excellent manure; while 
those composts into which bone-dust, soot, 
ashes, &c. enter, produce wonderful results 
on all grain and root crops. ‘The production 
of turnips, beets, clover, &c. by a large pro- 
portion of the farm, and the consumption of 
these by stock on the premises, will produce 
a sufficient quantity of manure to keep the 
land in a productive state; and if proper at- 
tention be paid to this part of the business of 
the farm, a much greater quantity of grain 
will result from it, even when a less quantity 
of land is sown with grain, and a greater pro- 
portion to green crops. Morton. 


A Horse-Rakg, to collect leaves, &c., from 
the woods, has been invented by Mr. Lownes, 
and is described in the Southern Planter. It 
is formed by boring 8 two-inch holes through 
a locust or gum log, and putting teeth, made 
of seasoned locust, drawn to a point, and 
driven through from the top of the log. The 
teeth are two feet long, the log eight inches 
in diameter, and three feet and a half long; 
the shafts just long enough to balance the 
log, which falls back considerably, from the 
great lean the teeth are obliged to have, to 
collect the trash. With this rake, the in- 
ventor has collected fifteen cart-loads an 
hour, and calculates upon obtaining at the 
rate of fifteen hundred loads a year. 


Wehave nosympathy with those who would 
desecrate and pare down the loveliness of 
earth to the grade of mere utility. 
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“QUEEN OF CHESTER.” : 
The property of Algernon Sidney Roberts, Esq. 
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Lieut red and white, calved the 27th May, 1836, got by J. Thurlow’s full-blooded Dur- 
ham bull; dam a red cow, from a Holstein and Devon, (owned by Thomas Rotch, Esq.) by 
A. Ashton’s Durham bull; this bull was by Colonel Powell’s full-blooded bull Clinton, and he 
by Col. Powell’s Malcolm, from imported Belle—dam of Ashton’s bull, Mr. Rotch’s superior 
Holstein cow. 

The dam and sire of Thurlow’s bull were thorough-bred, of the stock of Newman Cash, 
Esq., near Leeds, England. 

The “ Queen of Chester,” is five-eighths Durham and three-eighths Devon and Holstein, 
probably the most valuable cross that can be made for the milk-man and the grazier, in this | 
country. ‘This cow evinces in a remarkable degree, the advantage of improved blood. She ; 
is always in prime condition, even fit for the shambles, whilst the ordinary stock on the same 
kind of food are invariably lean and slab-sided during the milking season. 

In 1839-40, having met with an injury which prevented her from bearing, she continued 
in milk for twenty months, and gave 20 quarts in one day, six months after calving. 


Statement of the Milk and Butter from the “ Queen of Chester,” in one week, 


PP mee 


1841. Quarts. Pints. 1841. Quarts. P ints. 
May 22,........ Morning,....-. 10 May 26,.....+++. Morning,....-- 10 
 accceces Evening,..++-- ll 0}  ceccd cas Evening,...... 12 } 
Tinccceend Morning,....-. 10 Boece cvccdocs Morning,....-- 10 ; 
@ be Fobcde Evening,....-- 12 We dc cclbes Evening,....-+- 13 ¢ 
Bho ceccoee Morning,....-- 10 u QB,. cc ceces Morning,....-- 10 
* secceres Evening,....-- 12 1  cccecece Evening,.----- 12 
Th. ci ieies Morning,....-- ms —_ - : 
* scccoses Evening,....-. 13 157 I 


Or, 22} quarts per day. 
The cream from the above milk produced 13 Ibs. of butter. 


Remarks.—She was somewhat lame by the foot-ail, during this week, and gave several 
quarts per day less than a week or two previous. She ran, during the day, in a meadow 
where the pasture was of medium quality, and at night was confined in the barn-yard. A 
little dry Indian-meal and wheat-bran were given her this week. 

She calved on the 24th of March last. 

I have no doubt, that under more favourable circumstances, and milked three times a day, 
she would make 15 or 16 lbs. of butter in a week, and will next season test her productive 
qualities fully. A. 8, R. 


CD nua, ements 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Fruit Trees. 


As the season for planting is fast approach- 
ing, and believing that many of my brother 
farmers are awake to the delicious comforts 
of a well-regulated home; satisfied also that 
the most costly arrangements are absolutely 
bald and barren without the accompaniments 
of shade and shelter, I would recommend 
every one who has a few yards of land only, 
to plant a tree. 1 am aware that the idea of 

lanting a tree must be strange to him who 

as, during the most of his life, been labour- 
ing to cut them down; yet the time is coming 
when that reckless feeling will have passed 
away, and then, no one will be content to sit 
abroad unless it be under his own vine and 
under his own fig-tree. During a pretty long 
life, | have been much engaged in this de- 
lightful employment, but have, for the last 
years, felt a preference for the cultivation of 
fruit trees over those of the forest, and have 
sometimes been surprised that this preference 
is not more general; for where will you find 
more pleasant shade, more beautiful foliage, 
sweeter bloom or more lovely growth, than 
in the trees of the orchard or the fruit-garden ! 
At no time are they less beautiful, either in 
the spring, summer or winter, while in the 
autumn the difference in their favour is pal- 
pable to all our senses. 

The almost endless catalogue of fruits of- 
fered to our notice will surely entice us to do 
something the coming season in the way of 
a more general system of planting, and there 
is one variety which is deserving greater re- 
gard than is generally bestowed upon it—I 
mean the pear. I know it has been urged 
that this fruit is of less value than many 
others, as the time of its use is but short 
when compared with the apple, according to 
the observation, “The pear is in season only 
one day in the year, namely, on the day when 
it is plucked,” but this is by no means the 
fact, for there are some of the varieties which 
keep well, and I have lately become ac- 
quainted with one that improves by being 
kept until Christmas or even later; it is 
known by the name Columbian Virgalieu, 
and is, I find, largely cultivated in the ex- 
tensive nurseries of Messrs. Parsons & Co., 
Flushing, near New York, who have fur- 
nished the following account of a pear which 
is likely to become, through their instru- 
mentality, extensively known and widely cul- 
tivated ; in answer to inquiries from a person 
in an adjoining state, they write as follows: 

“We have recently been introducing into 
our nursery a new variety of pear, decidedly 
hee to any hitherto cultivated. It is 

led the Columbian Virgalieu, and was 
originated by a farmer of Westchester coun- 


Fruit Trees. — The Tare Culture. 
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ty, in this state. Some time since, having 
occasion to visit the orchard of this farmer, , 
glowing a description was given us of the 
remarkable qualities of this variety, that w. 
requested him to send us a basket of the fru, 
when they arrived at maturity. About th 
latter part of the 10th month they came » 
hand, and, though mellow, were green and 
perfectly insipid. Much disappointed, we 
threw them aside, and thought no more of 
them until about Christmas, when we acc). 
dentally met with them, and were surprised 
to find they had assumed a bright gold tinge, 
with a spicy and most delicious flavour, ex. 
ceedingly ap and luscious,—in no way in. 
ferior to the glowing account given of them, 
When of full size, they will often weigh a 
pound or more, and are a very valuable win. 
ter table-pear. ‘The tree is a good bearer 
and thrifty in its growth. We cultivated 
them last season extensively, and think them 
well worthy of being introduced into the gar. 
den of every farmer and lover of good fruit. 
Flushing, 7th mo. 20, 184].” 
Jonn Dats 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Tare Culture. 

Ar a late meeting of the Philadelphia Ag. 
ricultural Society, a member inquired if any 
one present could speak experimentally on 
the culture and value of the tare or vetch, 
which is in such very general use in Eng- 
land, where the summer-soiling system is 
adopted; remarking, that from all accounts 
the plant must be astonishingly productive as 
well as nutritious. Having myself employed 
it for that purpose very largely, and for many 
years, | would say, its productiveness has 
never yet been overstated, or its value over- 
rated, as food.for all kinds of cattle. Horses, 
milk cows, fatting beasts, sheep and hogs, will 
grow fat while feeding on it, and the older it 
grows the more valuable it becomes, as the 
seed when formed in the pod, is far superior 
toats or any other grain for the purpose of 
cattle feed; the seeds are black, and the size 
of very small peas. The crop is used for soil 
ing, by cutting while green and taking it to 
the stables; it is sometimes fed off by sheep, 
confining them on it by means of temporary 
fencing or hurdles; cattle are not liable to be- 
come hoven while feeding it in any stage of 
its growth; on good land it has been known 
to reach the height of three feet and even 
more, producing as much as 12 tons of green 
food per acre, which, when well dried, will 


|| yield 3 tons of the most valuable hay on the 


farm. The first sowing takes place as soon 
after harvest as possible in England, upon 
land designed for the wheat-crop the next 


autumn, with the winter variety of seed, 
which can easily be distinguished from the 
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tare, as it is smaller, rounder, and 
San tobe will bear the severity of the 
winter ; rye is often mixed, to enable the crop 
to stand up, when it attains a considerable 
ight, but a sprinkling of wheat has been 
found best for this purpose, as it remains 
longer succulent in the summer. The crop 
fron this sowing will be fit for cutting for 
soiling in May, and the stalks, if left in the 
groind, will afford a second growth for sheep- 
feec ; but as the tare is a fallow crop, it is the 
best management to cut all off and plough 
the land deep as soon as the crop is removed, 
well working and cleaning it during the 
summer, preparatory to wheat-sowing, early 
in the autumn, after a dressing of well-pre- 
pared compost, if this has not been given to 
the tares—a far better arrangement for both 
crops. ‘The next sowing is with the summer 
variety of the tare, as early in March as the 
season will admit, on land that has been 
ploughed preparatory in the autumn or win- 
ter; again in April another crop is sown, and, 
if necessary, two other sowings might take 
place, the last so late as the end of June, that 
so a succession of this most valuable crop 
might be secured for the whole of the sum- 
mer, and until the end of September. Such 
crops produce immense quantities of manure, 
which is carried from the sheds and compost- 
ed for dressing others; turnips, for instance, 
which may be sown on the land from which 
the first crop of tares has been carried, and 
fed off in time for wheat-sowing in the au- 
tumn. It must not be forgotten, that the 
richer the land, the greater will be the crop 
of tares, and none will pay so amply for ma- 
nure; but when the crop is very heavy, there 
is less chance of obtaining good seed, and if 
that be the object, it is recommended to mow 
the first crop early for soiling, and permit the 
second growth to stand for seed, which is 
cometimes a precarious business, nothing 
being more uncertain ; I have purchased seed 
at a guinea and a half a bushel, and sold the 
next year’s produce obtained from it at six 
shillings a bushel! When the price of seed 
is moderate, the quantity sown is two bushels 
or two and a half per acre, but whatever the 
price may be, it will be repaid in the crop, if 
the land be in good heart. As much as 30 
bushels of seed per acre has been obtained, 
but 15 bushels, and often half that, is more 
common. Under a heavy of tares, the 
land will be found perfectly clean and mel- 
low, and will turn up like an ash-heap: and 
there is no question with me, that the crop 
may be raised with success in this country, 
f well cultivated on good land, rather stiff in 
its nature, and lying cool. 
With regard to the value of the tare for 
soiling, it has been calculated that ten times 
the stock might be kept on them than on any 





The Tare Culture. — National Agricultural Society. 
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other commonly cultivated crop; horses re- 
quire no corn or any other food, and cows 
give more butter while feeding on them than 
on any other food whatever. Is it not strange, 
that no regular experiment on an extensive 
scale has yet been made on such an invalua- 
ble crop in this country? 
National Agricultural Society. 

Mr. Soron Rosinson has proposed a Farm- 
ers’ and Planters’ Convention for the nation 
—I second the motion. When a lad, I de- 
sired to be a farmer from inclination, but now 
I am getting old, 1 am a farmer from neces- 
sity. My lands will eat me up, unless | can 
cultivate them; to sell and live upon the pro- 
ceeds is now out of the question—al] business 
is at a stand, and all human existence de- 
pends upon bread; stop the plough, and all 
civilization comes to an end. For the Jast 
five years I have felt confounded and over- 
whelmed with the consideration, that the very 
bone and sinew—the heart’s-blood and life of 
the nation—the Farmers, have in Europe 
been hag-ridden for centuries, and in America 
for half a century, by persons who knew no- 
thing of, and felt no interest in the main 
branch of national wealth. The real estate 
of the nation is its only solid wealth—this is 
subject to taxation, and is the only permanent 
support of government; it is folly to speak of 


‘commerce without it, for what profit can there 


be in commerce, to make great importations 
for a nation of paupers? And it is strange to 
me—next to the barbarous shackles of despot- 
ism—the imprisonment of an unfortunate 
debtor—the sacrifice of real estate under exe- 
cution, without any regard to its value! This 
should never be; on this subject my mind has 
never changed, after more than fifty years’ 
serious reflection. 

So we go for a Convention of American 
Farmers and Planters on rational principles; 
there is a necessity for it, and volumes could 
not contain half the reasons that might be 
urged; we have a constitution of the United 
States to protect every thing but the vita! in- 
terest of the nation, Acricutrure; for touch 
this and urge it as of national importance be- 
fore Congress, and we are told, it is uncon- 
stitulional! With this view, therefore, | con- 
sider it high time that every farmer and plant. 
er should be awake to his duty and interest, 
and urge on with all diligence, the meeting 
of a Convention of Farmers and Planters, ac- 
cording to the plan proposed by the respect- 
able and highly intelligent individual who 
has the honour of moving first in the great 
cause.— West. Far. and Gard. 


Iv twenty bushels an acre be considered a 
remunerating crop, all that the product falls 
short of this must be a loss. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Gardening. 


Gardening. — Destruction of the Rose Bug. 
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occur to me before, and has never yet gx 
into practice. 1 should add, he uses } 


dung for the purpose of digging in, which he 








Ma. Eprror,— My garden at the present || says operates in a two-fold me first mechan. 
i 


time presents an admirable lecture on horticul- 
ture. Although the season has hitherto been 
propitious, to a degree not often experienced, 
my crops are uniformly short and unhealthy ; 
and with more than an usual attention to 
cleaning and dressing, its appearance is mean 
and disagreeable, and all this discomfort and 
unthriftiness arises from the single circum- 
stance of working it in the spring while the 
Jand was wet! Every one knows that the 
season for gardening opened wet and cold, 
but as I always love to have things early, I 
thought I could not wait for better weather, 
and accordingly began dressing my beds with 
a good coat of rotten manure, and turned it 
in while the land was wet, and cold, and 
heavy, thinking it better to be early in my 
planting than to wait— but how far have I 
been out in my reckoning! My parsneps and 
carrots never attempted to make their appear- 
ance at all, although the land was twice 
sown; my peas, which always before grew 
tall and yielded abundantly, are not more 
than half the height of the sticks, with pods 
short and but half filled, while my onions are 
not the fourth of a crop; my cabbages are 
blue and stunted, and all the other crops are 
disgracefully poor and ragged, and this, in 
consequence of working the land while it 
was wet, and cold, and heavy. It is my in- 
tention the ensuing autumn to try the plan 
adopted by a friend who resides a short dis- 
tance from me, and is sure to obtain first-rate 
crops in his garden—by good luck, as I have 
always thought, but he says it is because he 
always trenches up the land as soon as the 
crops are removed in the autumn, laying it 
dry for the winter and digging in the manure 
at that time instead of in the spring, so that 
on turning the land for planting at that sea- 
son, the dung is brought up to the surface, 

rfectly rotted and sweetened as he terms 
it; when it forms a surface-dressing, which 
he assures me is the cause of his uniform 
success: and, indeed, | have often observed 
that his crops do not suffer like mine for want 
of rain, his land always lying light and open 
on the surface, which he is convinced is oc- 
Casioned by the top-dressing formed by the 
dung. And another thing i have observed, 
he never uses the rake while digging for 
planting his crops, his Jand turning up mel- 

w and sufficiently pulverized without it, and 
this he says is owing to the dung, which is 
thus brought to the surface, after lying all 
winter to meliorate that part of the soil 


| 


i 


cally, by keeping the land light and open, 
permitting the winter rain to pass off into the 
subsoil ; and second, chemically, by giving out 
its “ pabulum” or food of plants in the spring, 
when brought into contact with them at the 
surface, just at the time it is required, and jp 
the proper state of decomposition to be taken 
up by them in solution ; the only way, he jg 
convinced, in which it can enter into their 
circulation. Now there appears so much good 
sense in what he says, that I suspect I wa; 
wrong in attributing his uniform success jp 
gardening to good luck; and on my last visit 
to him, 1 was convinced of the superiority of 
his management, by finding that I could half 
bury my shoe in the fine surface-mould of 
his garden-beds, while mine lies hard and 
tight as a brick;—there must be some good 
reason for this difference, his land being pre. 
cisely of the same nature as my own. It js 
also a fact, that his crops are by no means 
liable to blight as mine, nor is he troubled as 
I am with insects of all shapes and colours 
and sizes; and this, too, he attributes to the 
mode which he has adopted, saying, he is 
never afraid of blight, if he can get his crops 
strong and healthy. He is much pleased with 
the communication signed R. W. in the last 
No. p. 274, and intends to subsoil his garden 
the present autumn, calculating great benefit 
to arise from the washings of the long dung 
penetrating into the loosened subsoil during 
the rains of winter, and declaring it to be his 
opinion that the system will become general, 
both in the garden and in the field; and in 
this opinion he is joined by many. 
Your Susscriser. 
Del. Co., June 12. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Destruction of the Rose Bug. 

Ir is said, the destruction of the rose bug 
has been accomplished by Mr. Haggerston, 

rdener to Mr, Cushing, of Massachusetts, 
or which a premium of one hundred dollars 
had been offered by the Horticultural Society. 
The application consists of a solution of soap 
made from whale oil, in water, which, when 
sprinkled over the plants infested with the 
bugs, effectually destroys them. Now, would 
not the same application be as effectual in 
the destruction of bugs of every other descrip- 
tion, particularly those which prey upon the 
vines of the squash, melon, &c.? I see no 


reason why it should not, for it must operate 


on all, one would suppose, in exactly the 


which is then turned up to form the seed-bed || same way —“ but in what way does it ope- 


of the crops. Now, there is reason in all this, 
and I begin to wonder that the thing did not 


| 


rate?” might be asked, and this is a question 
which I have not yet heard answered. 
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Now, as I believe, according to the theory 
of Vir and others, that these animals are 
merely the effect and not the cause of the 
disease of the plant—that arising from the 

tricity of its Juices upon which they feed— 
that all putrid matter is highly charged with 
oxygen, oxygen being the basis of acidity ; 
the application of a strong solution of soap 
must have the effect, by means of its alka- 
line properties, of neutralizing this acid and 
parifying the juice of the plant, rendering it no 
longer capable of sustaining the lives of crea- 
tures destined by the Almighty to prey only 
on corruption; they therefore die, properly 
speaking, of starvation. If this theory be cor- 
rect, it is probable that a solution of soap and 
water will be found as effectual in the pre- 
vention of disease in all kinds of plants as in 
their cure, and its application might be ex- 
pected to become general, in the garden and 
wreen-house as well as in the field, no injury 

ing to be apprehended from its glutinous 
quality, as it 1s so readily miscible in water. 
And to this neutralizing property is no doubt 
attributable the benefit that has resulted from 
dressing peach-trees affected with the yel- 
lows, with soap-suds. A friend writes, he has 
tried the effect of soft soap on the rigid bark 
of some of his apple-trees, and the result is 
surprising ; the trunks of his trees are become 
as smooth as glass, and the branches seem 
possessed with new vigour. I presume that 
whale oil may be rendered saponaceous by 
an addition of barilla or potash at a most tri- 
fling expense, but would not recommend the 
refuse oil for this purpose, as its filth and im- 
purities may be found injurious to some of 
the more delicate plants. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Farmer’s Diary. 

Conversine with a friend in Delaware on 
the very general rust which has befallen the 
wheat-crop in that part of the country the 
present season, he assured me the evil had 
been the work of a few hours only ; the thick, 
moist and hot atmosphere of a certain Wed- 
nesday in June, having been the cause of the 
prostration of their hopes, which had, until 
then, been bright and most promising. On 
my return home, I turned to my diary, and 
read the following entries, which to my mind 
fully corroborate the views which he had 
taken, and go to prove the truth of the theory, 
that rust is occasioned by atmospherical in- 
fluence. 

Tuesday, 22d June. Therm. 72°; consi- 
derable rain, close and warm ; afternoon ex- 
cessively close and hot. 

Wednesday, 23d June. Therm. 83°; close, 
cloudy, moist and hot; a trying time for the 
wheat. Look out for blight, mildew and rust; 
rain about noon, excessively sultry. 


The Farmer’s Diary. — Lime, an Anti-Septic. 29 
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Thursday, 24th June. Therm. 93° at 
noon, hot and clear, the reverse of yesterday, 
by no means so oppressive. It is hoped the 
wheat will recover from the effects of yes- 
terday. 

Friday, 25th June. Therm. 82°; a close, 
thick, hot day; at noon, heavy rain until 5 
o’clock, with therm. 77°, a dread time for the 
wheat. 

Saturday, 26th June. Therm. 77°; close, 
damp and hot in morning; at noon clear. 

Is it not strange, that every one at all con- 
cerned in the state of the weather does not 
keep a diary? I procured mine from the re- 
commendation at page 190 of the Cabinet for 
January, and it is a perpetual source of inte- 
rest and pleasure to look back to its pages 
and read those “prophecies of the past,” as 
they have been called, and benefit by observa- 
tion and reflection on things gone by: by 
them I have been convinced that there is 
such a thing as weather-wisdom, and find 
myself becoming quite an adept in the sci- 
ence. ' H. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime, an Anti-Septic. 


In corroboration of the theory contained in 
an article in the Cabinet, page 314, under 
the caption “ Lime a Septic or Anti-Septie,” 
I beg to copy the following note from Mr. 
Samuel Parkes’s examination before a com- 
mittee of the British House of Commons, as 
published in the Philosophical Magazine for 
September, 1808. It is there stated— 

“On the 4th of August, 1798, Mr. Cruik- 
shank made the following experiment: he 
dissolved two separate ounces of sugar, each 
in five ounces of water in separate vessels, 
and added a two drachm measure of yeast to 
each. To the one, he afterwards added a 
little fresh lime in powder, and placed both 
vessels in a favourable situation for fermenta- 
tion. In twelve hours, one mixture began 
to ferment, but that which contained the lime 
showed no sign of fermentation, although it 
was continued in a favourable situation dur- 
ing a period of twenty-four days: a similar 
experiment was made with potash, with the 
same result.” 

Would it not therefore appear that “no 
fermentation can take place, if the alkaline 
principle be in excess? and can chemical de- 
composition take place without fermenta- 
tion ?” K. 


Four pounds of beef lose one pound by 
boiling; one pound five ounces by roasting, 
and one pound three ounces by baking 
Four pounds of mutton lose fourteen ounces 
by boiling; one pound six ounces by roast- 
ing, and one pound four ounces by baking. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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tion from his trade in his shop—and for ad. 
pone to his health, would spend an hoy; 
|| or 80 occasionally in his lot— with such, jt 
I Have just read an article in the last No. || may perhaps answer to cultivate roots, But, 
of the “Cabinet,” by Wm. Penn Kintzer, in || even then, I think a little grain with them ap 
which he says: “I myself have tried roots, || economical addition, even if it has to be pro. 
and would not condemn them wholly; but I || cured at the expense of selling a part of the 
contend, the acre of ground, forced by manure || roots. 
and culture, producing a good crop of beets, || 1 have often thought that one great cause 
will, under like circumstances, produce an} of the prejudice to what is sometimes called 
equal, if not greater amount of solid nutriment || book-farming, arises from the unsuccessfy| 
in the shape of corn.” And he closes with || attempts of those who have too implicitly fol. 
observing: “ Aware of the partiality of beet-|| lowed plans and statements which have suc. 
culture for stock, | shall look out for a censo-’| ceeded well in other countries, soils and cli. 
rial notice from some ready pen. Neverthe- || mates; not sufficiently heeding, that what ig 
less, I shall not be easily driven from my || well adapted to one, frequently will not pro. 
ground.” fitably answer the agriculturist in another, 
Perhaps there are few who take greater || The true interest of the farmer is, to culti- 
pleasure than I do in the practical improve- || vate such crops as will best remunerate him, 
ment of our general system of agriculture || taking into consideration the nature and state 
in its various branches, which consequently || of the soil, the climate, and his particular lo- 
cover a wide range, including, as intimately || cality (which last has frequently much to do 
connected therewith, the feeding of stock, J, || with it) and his means of manuring it accord- 
too, have raised and fed roots, for several || ing to its wants—always bearing in mind the 
years, and am decidedly of opinion that they || steady progressive improvement of his land. 
are valuable for stock-feeding ; but, on ine But I have digressed. My object in taking 
other hand, I am equally decided in opinion, || up my pen was, to support the position of the 
founded upon my own experience as well as || superiority of corn to beets and turnips for 
observation, that the position taken above, is || feeding. As to the exhaustion of the land in 
substantially correct,—and that for the pur- || the one case, and the melioration thereof in 
pose of stall-feeding stock, in most cases it is || the other, with fair and just treatment, I do 
much more profitable, in our country, soil and || not believe in it to the extent that some ap- 
climate, to raise Indian-corn for that purpose, || pear to do, 
than beets or turnips, however different | And now, before I close, let me add, if all 
may be in England, where Indian-corn will || the corn-stalks are foddered and littered ina 
not as profitably mature; where, also, beets || barn-yard or yards of sufficient dimensions 
and turnips grow much more luxuriantly than || and properly constructed (concave) and well 
they do with us, and where the extra labour || trodden by stock, together with all coarse 
requisite in their culture is not so expensive | vegetable matter that can reasonably be ob- 
as it is with us. Perhaps some may reply, || tained, they will contribute largely to the 
they do not require great extra labour. Then || mass of barn-yard manure (the farmer’s bank, 
let such make the comparison with the cul-|/ sure and safe) for the next summer’s crop of 
ture of corn. It is well known that many||corn, A pen of hogs, having a suitable yard 
farmers cultivate 25 and some 50 acres of || to run in, sufficiently concave and wet in the 
corn annually. Now, let the same quantity |} centre, and pomtiet! supplied with coarse 
of land be properly cultivated with beets |; vegetable matter, will make, what would ap- 
and turnips, instead of corn, and then judge || pear to those who have not tried it, an incre- 
of the comparative labour; and who would || dible quantity of excellent manure, which | 
not flinch from, say 50 acres of roots, espe- || greatly prefer for the melioration of my land, 
cially if he have his other farming operations || to a crop of roots. W. 
going on meanwhile? I venture to say, he|| Burlington Co., N. J. 
would not like to repeat the culture of 50 
acres the next year. I am, however, of For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
opinion, that in high stall-feeding with corn- ‘ 
meal, it is advantageous to give daily a small Tee White Carret 
quantity of roots— beets, turnips or potatoes|} Mr. Eprror,—As many of your subscribers 
—on account of their cooling properties, en-|| must have at this time crops of the white 
abling the animal to extract more thoroughly || carrot growing on their land, I should feel 
the nutritive matter of the grain in its pas-|| obliged if they would inform us of their pro- 
sage through it. It is true, there may be in- || gress, and. whether they are likely to fulfil 
stances, where a mechanic, or other person|| the promise which was made at the time of 
who keeps one or two cows, and has but a|| sowing, namely, that they should supersede 
emall lot of good land; and who, as a relaxa-!iall other crops of roots for the use of stock 





Beet and Turnip Culture. 
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during winter. 1 was not conveniently situ- 
ated for the experiment the present year, and 
am now desirous of hearing from those who 
have entered upon their cultivation, that I 
may be prepared the next spring, by sub- 
soiling a portion of land in the autumn and 
burying long manure, according to a plan 
roposed of late, and which I conceive would 
be very likely to insure large crops. I find 
there are two species of the white carrot, the 
most productive being that which makes a 
large portion of its root above ground: it has 
been lately cultivated in the Island of Jersey 
—that country so famous for the last century 
for parsneps as cattle-feed—and from accounts 
published by Colone] Le Couteur, to whom 
the world is indebted for a most valuable 
treatise on wheat, and who is a host in him- 
self, the success attending it is complete; he 
says, “In Jersey, the prize crop of parsneps 
this year afforded 24 tons to the acre, while 
the white carrot, a prize crop also, which 
I have cultivated experimentally, gave me 
nearly 38 tons to the acre; an enormous crop, 
which, if equal to the parsnep for butter, will 
of course supersede it, as my parsnep crop in 
the same field, and cultivated alike, only pro- 
duced 164 tons an acre, which, nevertheless, 
was a very fair crop.” I remember seeing 
roots of the white carrot the last winter which 
weighed more than two pounds each, and 
hope to find some well grown at the exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
on the 29th and 30th September next — and 
where, too, I trust we shall meet with many 
agricultural friends from distant parts of the 
country: I certainly anticipate much pleasure 
and happiness of the right sort on that occa- 
sion of mutual reciprocity. H. 
Chester County. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Top-Dressing. 

On a late visit to the delightful gardens of 
Mr. Buist, in 12th street below Pine, I saw 
the ree of top-dressing carried out on a 
plan that I had never before witnessed—seve- 
ral large beds of dwarf roses are covered to 
the depth of two inches with perfectly rotted 
dung, in which it does not seem that a single 
weed has ever made its appearance. The 
plants exhibit a high degree of health and 
vigour, and judging from this instance, I am 
prepared to believe that the system would be 
as applicable to the farm as to the garden. I 

ve therefore turned to the papers on this 
subject, which have of late appeared in the 
Cabinet, and re-perused them with increased 
interest. Indeed the theory is very plausible, 
as we can readily conceive, that if this body 
of manure had been buried at the roots of 

rose- the effects would indeed 
have been deleterious. 





Top-Dressing. — On Sheltering Sheep. 31 














In Mr. Buist’s garden, I saw also the Bok- 
hara clover in bloom: its flowers are diminu- 
| tive, white, pea-blossom shaped, and hung on 
spikes at the top of the plant: judging from 
appearance, it will be long before a quantity 
of seed sufficient to sow much land will be 
procured, but in all probability the cultivation 
might be extended by the root, after the 
method practised with lucerne, by cutting 
off the crown of the plant an inch or so 
below the surface, and dividing it by slips, 
which, if planted separately and watered, will 
readily take root and produce abundantly, the 
root which remains in the ground forming 
another head and throwing up other shoots 
in great profusion; and thus the cultivation 
might be extended very expeditiously. ‘The 
walks in these very pleasant and extensive 
gardens are covered with exhausted tan from 
the pits, and are thus rendered dry and clean 
even in the worst weather. This plan should 
be adopted generally, as it also prevents the 
growth of weeds, saving one half the labour 
of cleaning. C. 





On Sheltering Sheep. 

I wisn to see the whole race of hardy 
sheep extirpated from the soil. Instead of a 
race, hardy, wild, starved, comfortless, dis- 
eased and thinly clad with the shaggy, coarse, 
open coat of the goat or the wolf, let us sub- 
stitute upon our mountains and plains a well- 
fed, cultivated sheep, with a comfortable and 
sufficient inside lining of nourishing food, and 
the external defence from the cold, of a thick, 
close and valuable fleece; his health and 
strength and real hardiness supported by 
shelter, whenever nature may point out to 
him the need of it. Let us hear no more the 
distressing and disgraceful accounts of the 
numbers of sheep perishing with cold, but of 
the numbers preserved, and of the merit of 
flock-masters in their plans of winter protec- 
tion. While the notions of hardiness prevail, 
and of sheep that will starve within an inch 
of their lives, there can be but little hope of 
the improvement of which they are suscepti- 
ble, and to which this country ought to as- 
pire; there are none that ought to be exposed 
without some kind of shelter to the rigours 
of the winter and early spring, or without a 
sufficiency of food to support them in a thriv- 
ing state; these things are necessary, if it be 
intended to force the growth of their fleece 
to its utmost weight, and to preserve the 

uality, in its highest degree of condition and 
deci. It matters not how much an ani- 
mal eats, provided it pays for it.—Lawrence. 


Tue individual who lives a life of temper- 
ance and virtue, and partakes daily of suffi- 
cient active exercise, requires no opiate to 
lull him to repose. 





| 
| 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. another ae of = = of our plough. 
; . men, who will now able to come bet 
Agricultural Exhibition. prepared to wipe away the stigma whiek 
Mr. Eprror,—I am glad to see it an-|| rests upon them since,the abortive attempy 
nounced in your last number, that the Phila- || of the past year: is there no such machine 
delphia Agricultural Society will hold their | in this part of the country asa dynamome. 
annual exhibition at the Rising Sun, on the || ter! 
29th and 30th of September next. Since the But let the proprietors and manufacturers 
last meeting of the Society, I have not ceased | of the different ploughs act liberally, and of 
to grieve for the disappointment which was | fer, as a premium, the plough which is de. 
then felt on account of the total failure of the || clared to be the winner, as is done in Europe: 
ploughing match! and 1s it a fact that Penn- | they could well afford to do so, for the ecla 
sylvania is so far behind the Eastern States, || will be worth to them many times the value 
that it is not possible to get up a ploughing || of the plough in the way of advertisement, 
match in this part of the country? ‘True, it|| Now let our young ploughmen look out and 
is said the land which had been selected was | do their best; to them we old folks look for 
unsuited to the purpose, and that those who || improvement. But if the weather be hot and 
came to the trial were unprepared, as it was || dry, and the land a hard Jay, they will do lit. 
not understood that each should bring the ne- || tle with ploughs such as those which were 
cessary apparatus; but this is not all—there || exhibited the last year, and no disparagement 
was not a plough upon the ground that was | either to ploughs or ploughmen—in that case, 
suited to the purpose of turning whole land || let them narrow the width of their shares and 
in a dry season. Is it asked, in what were || points, and lengthen the beam if necessary, 
the ploughs defective? I answer, they were || and my word for it they will go. In my 
too wide in the share, or wing, for ploughing || opinion, the best ploughs in the world are the 
whole land — they cut too much: the points |} American; they only need to be fitted for the 
were too wide, and their beams too short. If || work they are required to perform. 
one of them had been fitted up with a narrow, || I have just seen an account of a ploughing 
sharp share — say about 8 or 9 inches wide, | match against time for a bet of $100, between 
] 








with the point narrow and perfectly sharp, || two farmers of Lincolnshire, England, on the 
and a foot of chain attached to the beam to |] farm of Mr. C. Popplewell, of Canwick, who 
prevent its being lifted out of the work by || undertook to find a man who should with one 
the draught of the horses—which ought to be || pair of horses and a single-furrowed plough, 
prevented from going steam-pace, as is too || turn up two acres of fallow land within eight 
much the custom —she would have entered || hours, to the satisfaction of two impartial 
the land, never fear; and in the hands of a || judges. The plough was started at six in the 
good workman would have been considered || morning, and the two acres were completed 
worthy a premium. before one in the afternoon, being within 
A great deal has been said in the papers || seven hours, to the perfect satisfaction of the 
about a plough that was sent from a maker in || judges. The furrows averaged a depth of 
Market street, Philadelphia, to compete with || seven inches, and the share measured only 
the English ploughs at the agricultural exhi- || six and a half inches broad in the wing. The 
bition at Cambridge, and they have gone so || ploughman’s name was Wilitain Prescott. | 
far as to declare that it received the encomi- || repeat, our ploughs are too wide in the wing 
ums of the Society; but the fact is, it was || of the share—they cut too much, 
never brought into competition with the Eng- An O_p PLovGHMAN ON THE SHELF. 
lish ploughs at all, for it was found perfectly || gcnuyicin County. 
impotent—it was tried on an adjoining field, 
where it drew a good deal of notice, but it 
was quite inefficient until it had been fur- 
nished with a coulter; and all that was ever 
said in its favour was, “ after that, it did bet- 
ter ;” even the “noble President” could make 
nothing of it. 
But I fear it is a fact, that “the worst part 
of our agricultural operations in this part of 
the country is our ploughing,” and I guess it 
will be long before we are able to cope with 
some of our distant friends in this particular ; 
nevertheless, that is no reason why the at- 
tempt should not be made and the question 
decided, and | sincerely hope the committee 
of arrangement will determine on making 


We are authorized to say, the Society have it in con- 
templation to institute a second exhibition or meeting 
in the Spring, to be held at some convenient place on 
the western side of the Schuylkill, when and where 
they consider it probable that more attention would be 
paid to a trial of ploughs than is likely to be rendered 
at the general exhibition in the autumn ; the land, too, 
might be expected to be in a more favourable condition 
for the trial, which if got up on a grand scale, would 
add much to the interest of the meeting. They would 
strongly recommend to the notice of the manufacturers 
of ploughs, the European custom mentioned above, of 
presenting to the winner a new plough of that deserip- 
tion which gains the premium; a cheap mode, they con- 
sider, of advertising and bringing into notice the maker 
of the best plough. — Ep. 
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Levelling. — Profits of Farming. 


TAKING LEVELS FOR DRAINING. 


A, the spirit level; B, a staff erected at the end of the intended drain; C, the mark of the 
real level; D, another mark as many inches below C, as it is to have fall in the drain. If 
the level be lowered, so that the point of intersection, instead of being at C, be at D, the line 
formed by the level will be represented by the dotted line DE. The line H F, represents 
the surface of the land. 

Now, if a staff the length of D H, with the additional depth of the drain at F added to 
it, be removed to any situation between H and F, it will give the true slope it ought to have 
at that particular point; and the drain, with its regular fall, is represented by the dotted 
line G F. 





: times with astonishment, and would, if taken 
ee ee as a test, lead to most delusive expectations. 
Mucn discussion and conversation have|| A grain of seed sometimes returns one hun- 
been had upon this subject. We do not mean || dred fold ; and this being sown a second year, 
to enter fully or much at large upon a subject | would perhaps give ten thousand fold, and so 
which requires to be examined in various as-|| on in geometrical ratio. Twenty bushels of 
pects and relations, in order that an enlight-|| potatoes planted, will frequently yield four 
ened and well-founded judgment may be|| hundred bushels, that is twenty for one. A 
made up; and especially in order that we|| bushel of wheat sown, often returns thirty 
may not lead to any false inferences of its | bushels. A peck of Indian-corn planted, will 
unprofitableness, nor encourage any fallacious|| often produce sixty bushels, that is two hun- 
expectations as to any advantages,—we mean || dred and forty for one. A pound of carrot- 
pecuniary advantages,—to be derived from|| seed or of ruta baga, which costs a dollar, will 
it. The erroneous opinions and calculations| produce six or nine hundred bushels of roots 
which have been formed in this matter, have|| worth one hundred dollars. The proceeds in 
led to most painful results, to serious losses, || this case seem enormous, and yet they are 
and to bitter and vexatious disappointments. || constantly realized, and often, it must be ad- 
We know a gentleman who tried farming|| mitted, at a comparatively small expense. 
on an extensive and experimental scale, || But no confident conclusions of the profits of 
whose authority is often quoted as ascer-|| farming are to be drawn from such results as 
taining that “in agriculture, two and two these. So many circumstances of abatement 
do not always make four.” We understand || enter into the cost, that if these are the only 
it to be implied in this calculation, respecting | elements given in the case, the solution of 
the profitable results of agriculture, or a fair || the problem would give the most egregiously 
return for the expenditure of labour and the || erroneous and deceptive results. 
investment of capital, as not so likely tobe|| We are not to look to agriculture for any 
verified as in other business pursuits of life. || extraordinary or sudden gains, as, for exam- 
We do not admit the axiom in any fair sense. || ple, like drawing the capital prize in a lot- 
We do not believe that it does justice to ag-|| tery where there are two blanks to a prize; 
Ticulture ; and no small experience, and some | like some successful East India voyage, where 
servation satisfy us, that circumstances| the sale of the cargo yields a net profit of one 
being equal, farming would furmsh as fair a|' hundred per cent. ; or like some sudden rise 
compensation for labour, and as ample a divi- || in the stocks, or some monopolized article of 
dend upon the capital invested, as the com- produce, where a shrewd calculation draws 
mon trades which men engage in, and even | Its thousands or twenty thousands, into our 
the pursuit of mercantile and commercial life. | pockets. But that skill, experience, assidui- 
Of course we except all extraordinary cases| ty, and industry will, in agriculture, yield a 
of good fortune, and all matters of gambling || fair, and, to a reasonable mind, an ample com- 
speculation. pensation, there are too many and reiterated 
The returns of most crops strike one some-| proofs to admit even of a doubt.—H. Colman. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Moon-Farming. The Whin, Gorse, or Furze. 


Tere is no man on earth who farms less|} Mr. Eprror,—A writer of travels in Eng. 
in the moon than myself; but there are cir- || land and Wales, has observed, that in the 
cumstances which compel an observing per- || latter country the land and management are 
son to hesitate, before he decides that that ||so wretchedly poor, that oftentimes, durin 
luminary has no influence in sublunary things, || the winter, the farmers are actually under the 
save only in the rising and falling of the tides || necessity of feeding their starving cattle with 
—the ebb and flow of the sea. ‘That persons || the very gorse which grows upon their bar. 
afflicted with madness are much more irrita- || ren hills, the spikes of which are as long ag 
ble and ferocious at the new and full moon || the finger, and sharp as daggers; expressing 
than at other times, has long been admitted || his wonder that it is not the cause of the 
by those best able to ascertain the fact, and a|| death of hundreds of their miserable crea. 
residence for some years in the neighbour- || tures! 
hood of a house of confinement for such un- Now, who could, from this account, con. 
fortunates, has afforded me ample proof of || ceive, that the gorse in that country is by far 
the truth of the assertion —hence the term || the most valuable of all their crops ; that it is 
lunatics, when applied to persons so afflicted. || preserved with the greatest care, and reserved 
Nor is it easy to conceive that such a general || until a time of hard labour, and made to bring 
opinion could have been formed without some || the highest price of any crop in the market! 
foundation arising from general observation, || a field of gorse renting for much more than 
that the moon has influence on other times || their most productive wheat-lands. 
and tides of the world—but on this I lay no||_ On reading the above account of the travel- 
stress, farther than to introduce two instances || ling gentleman toa friend who resided in that 
which have been mentioned, and which || part of the country for several years, he was 
seem worthy the examination and reflection || quite amused with the error into which he 
of practical men, who alone have it in||had fallen, remarking, that nothing could 
their power to put them to the test of experi- || possibly be more opposite to the truth. He 
ment. informed me, that the gorse or furze on many 

Ist. In the Island of Guernsey, from whence || of the large estates in that region, is cult: 
such numbers of cows are sent to other coun- || vated and protected with great care, as a re- 
tries for the use of the dairy, and where aj|| serve for the horses belonging to the col- 
heifer-calf is worth about ten times the price || lieries and the canal in the Tawey valley 
of a male, the desire of the breeders is to ob- || leading to Swansea, and other adjoining parts, 
tain as many of the latter as possible; and to/|| at that season of the year when the grass of 
effect this, it is, in their opinion, only neces- || the meadows had been all expended, and the 
sary to put the cow to the bull during the|| labour of the animals was the greatest; it 
waning of the moon; this has been practised || was then given to them unaccompanied with 
for ages, and is implicitly relied upon by every || the usual allowance of corn, it being, alone, 
inhabitant in the island. Afd it is an uni- || quite equal to hay or grass and corn united. 
versally-admitted fact, that by very far a/|| The seed issown on well-prepared land, when 
greater proportion of female than of male || it springs up and takes possession of the 
calves are thus produced—probably as many || whole surface, not permitting a plant of any 
as six or eight for one ; nor is this peculiarity || other kind to show itself, and so thick that a 
confined to the Island of Guernsey ; for in the || rabbit can scarcely find its way through it. 
whole of the channel islands, Guernsey, Jer- || At the end of two years, the crop has attained 
sey, Alderney, and Sark, the same cause pro- 
duces the same effect. 

2d. A practical farmer, a German, asserts, 
after fifteen years’ close observation, that the 
crops of wheat which do not ripen within two 
a of the full of the harvest-moon, will be 
affected with rust ; and he points particularly 
to the state of the crops of this grain the pre- 
sent year, in proof of his assertion. And is 
it not a fact—whether through the influence 
of the moon or not —that the crops late in || sweetness, and fermenting the instant It 
ripening have proved peculiarly obnoxious to || leaves the rollers. The gorse-grounds are 
this disease the present season? Now the || divided into two portions, one of which is cut 
only end I have in view is, to set farmers || every year, the crop being then two years old 
“a-thinking,”—it matters not what is said, it || at the time of cutting. In some cases, this 
is the trial which makes mention. Z. ‘food is found too heating and invigorating 


the height of about three feet, with stems as 
large as the finger; it is then cut quite close 
to the ground, with short scythes, bound into 
bundles, and taken to a smal! mill erected for 
the purpose, where it is passed between rol- 
lers, by which the spikes and stems are 80 
completely crushed, that the horses desire no- 
thing better than a manger-full of these 
“ daggers” three times a day, the juice which 
exudes being en clammy, and of a honey- 
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Blight, Mildew. — The Borer. 35 
when, at the end of three weeks it will be 
being by far too hot a food for them; all ani- || found to have Jost at least one bushel in 
mals will, however, leave every other kind || twenty: it is then put into close bins, in the 
of food for this, and while feeding on it, the || assurance that it will make perfectly sweet 
coats of the horses shine like velvet. During || flour, imparting elasticity and life and excel- 
the roughest weather, the most protracted || lent flavour to the bread into which it is 
winter, the severest frosts, the deepest snows, || manufactured. He very properly observes, 
and under a deluge of water, the crop of ||“ Any fermentation causes injury; if the 


No. 1. 


even for horses; it is never given to cows, 





rse remains uninjured—a certain resource, || grain is not properly cured in the tield—if it 


and obtained at no earthly expense, save only | 
the labour of cutting: of four times the value 
of a crop of grain, and bringing a rental of 
at least that proportion above the best wheat- 
land in the country—so much for > ae | 


stories ! 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Blight—Mildew. 


Mr. Evrror,—I am particularly pleased 
with the review of the interesting papers 
which have of late appeared in the “ Cabinet,” 
on this all-important subject, by the very in- 
telligent editor of the Farmers’ Monthly 
Visiter ; more particularly with the theory of 
the Hon. Samuel Hatch, which is there re- 
corded, and which I must ask leave to copy 
for insertion in the Cabinet. From the views 
there taken, and the way in which they are 
expressed, it is ehsy to believe that Mr. 
Hatch “ has been in the habit of doing every 
thing well.” 

He says, “blight, or mildew takes place 
generally at a time when days are hot and 
nights are cold; the day heat throws up an 
undue proportion of sap into the stalk, and the 
close burden of stalks shields the surface of 
the ground, so that it continues to force up 
the sap through the night, while the chill air 
strikes with fall force upon the stalk above: 
in this state of the atmosphere, the stalk 
bursts just below one or more of the joints, 
and at once arrests the further growth of the 
grain.” He is of opinion that “there is no 
remedy for blight when the grain has arrived 


vours the process; but rye and wheat are 
more apt to escape when sown early ; winter 
a before the first of September, and indeed 

te earlier both winter and spring grain of all 
kinds is sown the more likely it will be to es- 
cape blight; a change of seed should take 
Place every three or four years.” 

Mr. Hatch has succeeded, by a simple pro- 
cess, every year to make the flour from his 
rye but little inferior to that of wheat; he 
invariably cuts it about four or five days 
sooner than the crop is usually cut, and when 

nt of the stalk is green. It is first 
carefully dried in the field, and when removed 
to the barn, the sheaves are set singly, to be- 
come so. After the grain is thresh- 


éd and cleaned, it is suread abroad and turned, 


ata certain point, and when the weather 





is exposed, after it is cut and cured in the 
sheaf, to dampness—if it is kept close after it 
is threshed, so as to gather moisture—if it is 
suffered to heat after it is floured—or even if 
after the flour is made into dough it be per- 
mitted to ferment beyond a certain point—in 
either case, the article is worth scarcely half 
price.” GERARD Smiru. 
Schuylkill Co. 


For the Furmers’ Cabinet. 
The Borer, again. 


I am glad to find that the experience of a 
“ Montgomery County Farmer” confirms the 
correctness of my own opinions; for he says, 
“ The most effectual preventive that 1 have 
tried is to keep the ground for a few inches 
round the tree entirely clear of all rubbish, at 
all seasons, not suffering grass, loose bark, or 
clods of earth to touch the tree.” Now this 
is precisely what | recommend; but perhaps 
I go an inch or two deeper than my unknown 
friend, and, like the Indian who makes his pica- 
ninny “all face” by exposing him naked tothe 
influence of all kinds of weather, I make the 
upper part of the roots for a few inches from 
the trunk of the tree, as hardy and as impen- 
etrable and unpalatable to the worm as the 
trunk itself. 1 think it will generally be 
found that when the worm enters a root he 
does comparatively little injury; because if 
one or two roots be entirely eaten off, the 
main body of the tree remaining sound, new 
roots will very soon take the place of the old 
ones, and the tree will be none the worse; 
but when the trunk is injured or destroyed, a 
new one is not so readily formed. 

As regards the proper mode of planting, my 
friend says he is “ aware that very shallow 
planting is all the fashion with nurserymen, 
and perhaps the trees may grow as well or 
better for a season, but most people want them 
to last awhile as well as grow.” 

I can assure him that my object in advising 
shallow planting, is not only to make the 
trees grow well or better for one season, but 
for at least fifty; and in my journeyings 
through the country, it gives me great plea- 
sure to see fine thrifty orchards, which origi 
nally came from my hands, I am so entirely 
convinced of the propriety of shallow plant- 
ing, both by reason and experience, that until 
I meet with much sounder and more forcible 
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Foul Air in Stables. 


Vor. 


————— 


arguments than my friend advances, I must | 
continue to recommend the practice to my 


friends and customers. 


He thinks a tree should be planted so deep | 


that the roots shall be lower than the usual 


depth of a furrow, otherwise they will be in- by Liebig, in his late work, “ Organic Che. 
|mistry,” that plaster of Paris (gypsum) has 


jured by the plough. By this plan the upper 
roots must be placed 8 or 9 inches below the 
surface, and all the roots will be in the sub- 
soil; now if my friend had had as much ex- 


perience in planting young apple trees, and | 
had received as much information on the sub- || 
ject from others, who have been losers by | 


deep planting, as myself and other nursery- 
men, he would know that a tree thus planted 
cannot thrive, but will barely live until new 
roots are thrown out where nature forms 
them—near the surface. 

I believe it is as necessary to cultivate a 
young orchard as a corn-field, and not only 
for one or two seasons, but for many; and if 
it be properly done, the trees will not be in- 
jured, even if planted as shallow as the 
“ fashion” and experience of nurserymen point 
out. My friend does not represent me quite 
fairly when he says I think it best to have 
the trees planted so shallow as to have the 
roots bare winter and summer; my words 
were, “ in transplanting trees from a nursery, 
great care should be taken not to plant them 
too deep; let the upper roots be so near the 
surface of the ground, that a little basin 
JSormed about the tree, may expose the upper 
part of them to the sun and air.” 

Thus the upper roots may be two or three 
inches below the general surface of the 
ground; and for one or two seasons after 
transplanting I think it would be quite as 
well to keep the roots covered a little, and 
devote additional time and care in searching 
for the first indication of the presence of a 
worm ; and I certainly did not mean to advise 
a neglect of a frequent examination for it; 
in doing which [ would recommend the use 
of a piece of annealed wire, a few inches 
long, instead of a piece of tough wood. In 
ploughing an orchard of young trees, it is not 
necessary or proper that the plough should 
run nearer the tree than two or three feet; 
a spade will readily turn up the remaining 
space, and both the roots and the body of the 
tree will escape injury. 

S. Ruoaps, Jr. 


Tue lovers of sweet flowers may derive 
advantage from the knowledge, that sandy 
or gravelly soils promotes the secretion of 
aroma. Those flowers of the richest per- 
fume, are natives of sandy lands, Persia, 
Arabia, &c., and those in pots should there- 
fore be supplied with a portion of sand or 
gravel.— Western Farmer. 


‘about a bushel of the 


Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Foul Air in Stables. 


Ar the last meeting of the Philadelphi, 
Agricultural Society, a member drew the at. 
tention of the company to the fact established 


the property of absorbing volatile ammonia. 
and urged upon all those who keep stock, the 
very simple mode by which their stables 
could be rendered perfectly sweet, healtiy. 
and inodorous, merely by scattering abroad 
pulverized gypsum per 
month on the floors, by which means the 
complaints and evils arising from the stench 
of confined stables — weak eyes, &c., would 
be prevented, the gypsum used being rendered 
far more valuable by such application, for the 


| purpose of manure. He also very judiciously 


remarked, that the hay and fodder, which are 
generally deposited over our horses in their 
stables must become greatly contaminated by 
the penetrating effluvia of ammonia arising 
from the urine, which also might be remedied 
by the application above recommended. In 
Liebig’s book, p. 238, are the following ob- 
servations on this highly important subject. 
“The carbonate of ammonia, formed by 


| the putrefaction of urineg can be fixed or de- 
|| prived of its volatility in many ways; if a 


field be strewed with gypsum, and then with 
putrefied urine, or the drainings of dunghills, 
all the carbonate of ammonia will be con- 
verted into the sulphate, which will remain 
in the soil. But there are still simpler means 
of effecting this purpose — gypsum, chloride 
of calcium, sulphuric or muriatic acid, and 
super-phosphate of lime, are all substances of 
a very low price, and completely neutralize 
the urine, converting its ammonia into salts, 
which possess no volatility. Ifa bason filled 
with concentrated muriatic acid is placed in 
a common privy, so that its surface is in free 
communication with the vapours which rise 
from below, it becomes filled, after a few 
days, with crystals of muriate of ammonia. 
The ammonia, the presence of which the or- 
gans of smell amply testify, combines with 
the muriatic acid, and loses entirely its vola- 
tility, and thick clouds or fumes of the salt 
newly-formed, hang over the bason. In sta- 
bles, the same may be seen; the ammonia 
that escapes in this manner is not only en- 
tirely lost as far as vegetation is concerned, 
but it works also a slow, though not less cer- 
tain destruction of the walls of the building, 
for when in contact with the lime of the mor- 
tar, it is converted into nitric acid, which 
paieally dissolves the lime; the injury thus 
one to a building, by the formation of 


soluble nitrates, has received, in Germany, ® 
special name—salpeterfrass. 
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The ammonia emitted from stables and | 

‘vies, is always in combination with carbonic | 
acid : carbonate of ammonia and sulphate of 
lime, (gypsum) cannot be brought together, | 
at common temperatures, without mutual de- | 
composition ; the ammonia enters into combi- 
nation with the sulphuric acid, and the car- 
honic acid with the lime, forming compounds 
which are not volatile, and consequently, 
destitute of all smell. Now, if we strew the 
floors of our stables from time to time with 
gypsum, they will lose all their offensive 
smell,and none of the ammonia which forms 
can be lost, but all will be retained in a con- 
dition serviceable as manure.” 

Then, would it not follow, that the more 


' 





um is used for the absorption of ammonia || must now be planted 


in our stables the better; and ought it not to| 
be scattered plentifully over the bedding of | 


our cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, as the most | sp 


economical mode of preparing it for use ? 
Pp 


Advantages of High Cultivation. 


FurtHer inquiries have satisfied me that 
there isnota single crop well cultivated in New 
England, which will not, in ordinary seasons, 
pay a fair rent for the land, at current prices, 
and liberally compensate the labour and cul- 
tivation. Our proximity to quick markets 
gives great advantages over many parts of 
the country. In one of my visits to a town 
on the sea-shore of Massachusetts, in a re- 
gion whose rock-bound surface seemed to set | 








|| Out; those already out must be kept clean. 
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Work for August.—Garden. 
Caseaces—of al] kinds may now be planted 


Radishes—for fall use may now be sown. 
Smal] sallading — of all kinds may now be 


Celery—plant out celery, and water in dry 
weather. 

Strawberries — clean old beds and plant 
new, choosing the strongest runners for this 
purpose ; well manuring and cultivating the 
soil by deep digging, or trenching, watering 
in dry weather. 

Asparagus beds—must now be cleaned and 
dressed. 

Peas and beans—for autumn use or pickling 


Brussels sprouts, or kale— sow now, for 
ring use. 

Cabbage-seed—for spring use must now be 
sown ; the Early York, and other varieties, 
on a well-prepared seed-bed of fine mould. 

Cucumbers, melons, &c., for pickles, must 
new be planted. 

Fruit-trees—must be well attended to, and 
frequently dressed at the root with soap-suds, 
with which wash also the stems of the trees 
and branches, to loosen the bark and destroy 
worms with their eggs. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime Ashes. 
Can any of your readers account for the al- 


cultivation at defiance, I found several acres || most total worthlessness of the ashes from a 
of land, subdued and improved at the rate of || lime-kiln, when compared with the regularly- 


three hundred dollars per acre. 
be afforded? Look at the case. 

The land was made to produce three tons 
of hay tothe acre. The price of hay in the 
vicinity has averaged for years, at least fif- 
teen dollars. The value of one ton of hay 
per year, is sufficient to gather the crop and 
keep the Jand in condition: thirty dollars, 
then, are the nett return for the investment. 
These are examples of extraordinary expen- 
diture and ample profits. 
_ The crop of Indian corn is the greatest bless- 
ing to our country. The average crop in New 
England is thirty bushels. It is not difficult to 
produce fifty to an acre. I have known one 
hundred and eleven produced on an acre in 
Massachusetts, as measured after being shell- 
ed anddried. At fifty bushels per acre, rating 
the rough fodder as equal to a ton of English 

y,and the grain at seventy cents per bushel, 
the return may be considered as equal to fifty 
dollars. Thirty dollars may be considered a 
high average price for cultivation, and this, 
including the interest upon the value of the 
land, at fifty dollars an acre. 

Henry Cotman. 





Could this || burnt stone !—which fact can be ascertained, 


each one for himself, by experiment, without 
much labour or cost. That such is the case, 
the writer entertains no doubt, being in- 
formed by a most respectable and peculiarly 
correct, practical husbandman, that he once 
made the trial of one thousand bushels, that 
had been carefully deposited under a shed, as 
often as it was drawn from the kiln, to pro- 
tect it from the weather, when, to his great 
surprise and mortification, no beneficial result 
was experienced from the application, either 
at the time of spreading or afterwards. Can 
its inefficacy arise from its having undergone 
a sort of sublimation by over-burning ! Would 
some of your scientific correspondents be 
pleased to take the matter into consideration 
and inform us of the result, with the why and 
the wherefore. CaLx. 


How much happiness in this life depends 
upon a cheerful disposition! It is not only 
pleasant in itself, but is the cause of pleasure 
to others. Gloom and discontent make an 
unhappy home, and only serve to feed the 
evil that they war against. 
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Orcharding. 


Wuen the profits of a good apple-tree are 
considered, some being known to give twenty 
dollars worth of fruit a year, it is surprising 
that more attention is not paid to orchards. 
Mr. Marret, a clergyman of some town in 
Maine, dependent on a scanty salary, con- 
trived to give his two sons a liberal education 
from the avails of an orchard, cultivated by 
his own hands. Most men think, if they plant 
an orchard now, or even engraft one already 
planted, they may not live to derive any ad- 
vantage from it — the fact is, too many culti- 
vate their land more with a view to present 
profit than to more lasting benefit in future 
years, and this accounts for such bad manage- 
ment as is witnessed around us. 

The present season, Mr. Peter Foster, 
whose orchard was noticed in the Monthly 
Visiter for August last, came over and spent 
the greater part of two days upon the little 
orchard attached to our premises; on some of 
the trees he placed as many as twenty-five to 
fifty grafts, first taking off the limbs that 
were unnecessary to the proper shape of the 
tree, and filling those that might be usefully 
left with two scions each ; and with this stock, 
another limb was left to be resorted to, in 
case both grafts should fail. In this state, the 
trees were left until about a fortnight since, 
when on viewing them, and finding that most 





Orcharding.— The Carrier Pigeon. Vor. VI 


‘nurtured by Mr. Foster, at Canterbury, op), 
| six years ago, produced last season somethin, 
| like one hundred bushels of the choicest fry,; 
and the product will soon be increased te, 
fold; it has now seven hundred trees, oe, 
bracing most of the choicest kinds of app}, 
produced in New England, and in haif.. 
dozen years more, no orchard in the state w, 
probably compare with it—Monthly Visite, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Carrier Pigeon. 


Sir,—I see by the late English Papers, 
that these messengers were in requisition t, 
convey the result of the Derby stakes to Lop. 
don—the distance from Epsom, where the 
races were held, is fifteen miles, and the pa. 
pers say, “ The flight of pigeons, carrying the 
all-important result to London and elsewhere. 
was the largest ever witnessed, and prove: 
the increase of this favourite mode of trans. 
mitting intelligence. The result was knows 
in London in sixteen minutes from the term). 
nation of the race.” So, it would appear that 
'| the ordinary rate of flight is about one mile; 

minute! It is added, “It was a singular 
sight; one after another was let off, each Di. 
geon having a slip of paper tied to his wing 
or to his foot, on which was written the wor 
‘Coronation’: they all rose very high into the 
air, made several circular sweeps, and thea 


a 
Ce 


of the scions had started from the bud, Mr. || suddenly darted off like an arrow, to the place 


Foster stripped one of the trees of its super- 
numerary limbs and branches, leaving direc- 
tions to have the others treated in the same 
way ; and this has since been done, the trunks 
of the trees standing divested of their foliage, 
except only the grafts themselves. The 
grafting took place on the 10th of May, and 
the stripping was performed about the 10th 
of June: the trees now present a beautiful 
appearance, and knowing that all the foliage 
upon them has sprung from the small shoots 
that were inserted only this spring, the idea 
associates itself with the appearance, that a 
tree of sour and distasteful apples, is, in a 
few weeks, converted into a tree soon to bear 
the choicest fruit. By this operation, we can 
readily perceive how the bearing of grafted 
fruit-trees may be hastened — the whole sap 
of the tree is at once thrown into the grafts, 
which will probably grow more the first sea- 
son than they would have done in four, while 
the roots aad body of the tree were affording 
nourishment to their natural limbs, and foliage 
of ten times the amount. Some of the newly- 
grafted scions had blooms upon them the pre- 
sent season, which will not, of course, be expect- 
ed to produce fruit ; but it would not more sur- 
prise us, to have those scions bear next year, 
than it has, to witness the progress which 


— already 
orchard which has been grafted and 


of their destination.” The account concludes, 
“The races were attended by more than 
100,000 persons; immense sums of money 
were lost and won, and there was an incor 
ceivable amount of vice and crime perp. 
trated !” D. 


I HAVE observed, that a married man fall- 
ing into misfortune, is more apt to retrieve 
his situation in the world than a single one; 
partly because he is more stimulated to ex- 
ertion by the necessities of the helpless be- 
ings who depend upon him for subsistence: 
but chiefly because his spirits are soothed and 
relieved by domestic endearments, and his 
self-respect kept alive by finding that thoug! 
all abroad is darkness and humiliation, yet 
there is still a little world of love at home, o! 
which he is the monarch. Whereas, a single 
man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect: 
to fancy himself lonely and abandoned, and 
his heart to fall to ruin, like some deserted 


mansion, for want of an inhabitant.— Wasi- 


ington Irving. 


Tue size of a plant is proportional to the 
surface of the organs which are destined 
convey food to it. A t 
mouth and stomach wi 
root, and every new leaf. 
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Premiums Hoas. 
: For the best Berkshire Boar over 1 year old ...... $4 
Proposed by the Philadelphia Society for Promoting |) Por tie next best do. do. Te sccnccceces GHIEEE 
Agriculture, for the Exhibition to be held on the 29th i} For the best do. do.under 1 year old ....... 3 
4 30th of September, 1941, at the Old Rising Sun | Por the next best de. — do, do. ... ceruf. 
ap aaeme seid. For the best do. Sow over | year icant 4 
Tavern, German | For the next best do. , do. i ahi dca eed certif. 
Horses. oe = best - do. “do. under l year old ....... 3 
ugh-bred Stud Horse ..........- g || forthe nextbest do. do. GO. oc cccececes certif. 
For the best thoroug ( Certificate of | For the best brood of Pigs, not less than 5........ 4 
Por the next best do. do. } Meri } a - next best , do, Os adtndeetias certif. 
t imilar premiums will be allowed for the same classes 
pate best Stud Horse atageen-6 o the field a 4 | of hogs of other breeds. 
MOH ecccererererereseseses eee ee eee eee eee een eenne 
For the next best do. GO. 2 cccccce certificate. | | No animal that has previously taken the Society's 
For the best thorough-bred Brood Mare .......... 10. | | Fivet Premium, will be allowed to compete in the same 
rthe next best do. AO. ccccccccccoces certif, |} class 
Por the best Brood Mare adapted to the field and | The one -named Stock must have been owned and 
road «scceceeeseeeees eecccces Seeeccecsccocs ocoe ept in Pennsylvania, 6 months, (if of that age,) previ- 
For the next best dO. ...-.eccecececeeeeereeeees certif. || ous to Exhibition, to be entitled to compete. 
For the best Horse Colt between 2 and 3 years old 8) Die . 
a che next best do. do. portage certif., | AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
For the best Filly or Mare Colt, Ge occ cevcs ~ | i nL. sds 6 cescecte cebsdecs deuul 85 
For the next best do. do. GR cscece certif. || For the next best do. ....... cc cece ceceeeeseeees certif. 
r the best Horse Colt between l and2 years old 5 || For the best Drilling Machine ...............055- 3 
Fo y 
For the next best do. do. a igs || For the next best do. seein tn oth netingieieel certif. 
For the best Filly, GO. cccccces 5|| For the best Grain or Grass Sowing do. .......... 4 
For the next best do. do. ...... certif. } For the next best do. do. Gi devences certif 
Neat Carrie over Two Years oxp. ier teaeenecee a aa ne dake 
For the best Durham Bull over 3 years old ....... $10 | For the best Straw and Hay Cutter .............. 4 
For the next best do. GO. oocnecccece. certif. || For the next best do. GO. cccee cone cece certif. 
For the best do. between 2 and 3 years ....  8/|| For the best Root or Vegetable Cutter ............ 4 
Por the next best do. i bekesock ecce a | | For the next hest do. Si aastianemace certif. 
For the best Devon Bull .... 02.000 cece cceecccecess For the best Corn Sheller . Soee cvcudese 5 
For the next best do. Sinusee < See Wad dese ncoecenes certif. | GEE GOD. i cud ewodecdcecdbese eee cene certif. 
For the best —— ia ee eth eeeereeseceees 8 oe the best Display of Agricultural mnpamente 6 
For the next best do, dO, ccs ceccccccceccceees certif. | or the next best do. Ge, che . certif. 
Por the best Alderney do. .....cccececeseeececess 8 || For the best Display of Agricultural Produce, “such 
Por the next best do. dO. ...cecececececseeees certif. as grain, butter, plants, &c. «...-. 6.6 cece cece ees 6 
Yor the best Durham Cow over 4 years old ....... 10 || For the next best do. inieenseeseas certif. 
Por the next best do. do. UO. .ccccccccees certif. || Any newly-invented Agricultural apparatus will be 
For the best do. do. between2and4yearsold 10 entitled to appropriate premiums. 
aie ane _ do. 4 GO. cccescce certif, The Judges are authorized to withhold premiums 
For t - _ re i eeeccccces eeecvcereaces J where none is entitled to distinction ; and where but 
ake vhy sa nee . S sores ee eecerecccees ++ Certil. | one of a class is exhibited, they will award such pre- 
For bee " a ha - io FOU Ten We See HTaUO une - 8 | mium as they think it merits. Those who intend to 
Por a oan Ald — om SOCOC odds Hpsendioneyey certif. | compete, must inform the Committee of Arrangement, 
P a Asn 7 , a ms Hens dees Cebesepe ones oe 8 | before 11 o’clock on thé first day of Exhibition. 
Por a a i e . 0. ne eel: teneeeees Cortifl All Stock, &c., contributed, must remain on the 
Se aioe — “sate a ver breed «...++seeeees 8]! ground during the two days of Exhibition; and all 
a saiedn st ~ es sees Veoteve s+ sees Certif. || Stock intended for sale, will be required to be regis- 
For - - od teer raised in Pennsylvania-- 10 || tered in a Book provided hy the Committee of Arrange- 
or the next best do. dO. +++ esveees - certif. |! ment, at the following rates: For each horse, $2; for 


Neat CaTtTTLe unpeER Two Years OLD. 
Por the best Durham Bull between 1 and2 years old $6 


For the next best do. Ge.» keane 60.00 certif. 
For the best bull of other improved breed do. ..... 6 
For the next best do. do. do. ... certif. 
For the best Durham Bull Calf between 4 months 
and l year old .......... oe occccccseccces epecce 
Por the next best do. do. dO... +000 Certif. 
For the best Bull Calf of other breed do. .......... 5 
For next best do. do. Diitestecwwecs certif. 


— best or pened between 1 and 2 years 
Go ceccececseos ce 


rr ee ee ee ee 


For the next best do. a i wecsetee certif. 
For the best do. of other improved breed 6 
For the next best do. do. Oe: cee wan certif. 
For the best Durham Heifer Calf between 4 months 
and ] year old .....ccccccees See Se ee es Ceur eves 

For the next best do. do. a certif. 
Por the best Heifer of other improved breed ...... 5 
For next best do. do. do. .... certif. 


Por the best Steer between 1 and Qyearsold...... § 
For the next best do. GO. co cccccccseccce COEtil. 
Saeep. 


Por the best Long-Wooled Buck /..0...sesses0 94 
Porthe next best do. do. do. . oc ceweee cbsbcss GOUREL 


Porthe 4best do. do. Ewes ....c.cccececeees 5 
Porthe 4 next best do. do. do. 90 sb este mbeosees een 
Por the best Short do. Buck .......ssceceesee- 4 
Porthe next bestdo. do. do. .....ssceccsess 


.. certif. 
Por the 4 best do. do. Ewes. eee eee ee ee eee 5 
For the 4 next best do. do. do. cacseorsrcencetsi Sates 
Por the 4 best Lambs of an RRB SBE, 

For the 4 next best do. . mia 








neat cattle, $1 each; for hogs and sheep, 50 cents each. 
KENDERTON SMITH, James Pepper, 
FRaNKuNn ComLy, P. R. Freas, 
James Gowen, Aveernon 8. Roperts, 
AARON CLEMENT, Owen Jones, 
Geo. W. RozertTs, 


Committee of Arrangement. 
July 14, 1841. 


ee 


Dantet Zon.ickorrer, of Carroll County, Maryland, 
and Joseph Sharp, Merchant, of Philadelphia, have just 
received a small invoice of the true Turgid Wheat, 
(Cone species,) by the ship Thomas P. Cope, which they 
had specially ordered two or three months since, in- 
tended only as an experiment. 

In the event of its fully sustaining in this country 
the high reputation it bears in England, with reference 
to its adaptation to clay soils, the farming community 
will be notified in due time of the fact, and can then 
supply themselves accordingly. 





Tue month of August being the best in which tosow 
the English broad Turnip for cattle, every rod of unoe- 
cupied land should be ploughed up and seeded with this 
crop, to form a supply for winter use. There will still 
be sufficient time to bring them to maturity; and every 
one knows from the experience of last winter, what 
will be the value of two or three hundred bushels extra 
of turnips, if such another trying season awaits us ; the 
land upon which they are grown deriving a benefit from 
extra tillage quite equal to the expense of the labour. 
Let no one forget that “ Winter follows on the heels 
of harvest.” 
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To Sabscribers. 

Tue science of agricultare is at length beginning to 
demand from the community the regard which has ever 
been itedue. In all parts of the world it is receiving 
the homage of the great and wise, the learned and the 
powerful ; kings and princes arf the nobiles of al! lands 
are vying with each other in the attempt to subserve 
its purposes, and in thé most distant regions of the 
earth are its demands heard and acknowledged by all 
classes and denominations. \ 

In no country, however, ought it to be more highly 
cherished than in this; blest as we are with a soil of 
unbounded extent and fertility, with fruitful and early 
seasons, a vast amount of population, and a prospect 
of future well-being and prosperity ;—in such a land it 
is, that the science and practice of agriculture should 
take precedence of all other occupations and employ- 
ments; for what would become of the immense masses 
of people which immigration is bringing to onr shores, 
and trade and commerce are forcing into existence, 
were it not for the all-creating power of agriculture! 
It is from this source they can alone be fed, in all the 
vicissitudes of commercial advance and decline; for it 
is evident that no means can be adapted to an increase 
of population, but the incessant cultivation of the soil! 

Nothing is so well calculated to subserve this great 
cause as the periodical publication of what is taking | 
place on the important subject amongst the cultivators 
of the soil around us; thus forming a medium of com- 
munication and register of events between distant 
parts of the country, by which each might know what 
others are doing, and be taught by practical experience, 
the best means of obtaining the end in view. 

The Farmers’ Cabinet, now in its sixth year of pub- 
lication, is peculiarly devoted to this purpose ; its pages, 
are open to contributors, oes * one might Wishto use 
them for the purpose of inquiting what“are the pros- 
pects and usages of their fellow-labourers in the cauce 
throughout the world. Such an interchange of good 
offices and kind feelings must tend to the furtherance 
of the object in view, and stimulate the best powers of 
the mind and body towards its attainment. 


_~ EN 


To Postmasters. 
Tue franking privilege in aid of the agricultural 
press of the country, which has been extended by the 
liberality of the general government to all postmasters, 
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Vor. VI. 
has given them the enviable opportunity to assist ,, 
a most efficient manner, in the spread of agricu)tyrs 
science, throughout the length and breadth of the lang 
—and numerous are the proofs we are constantly pr, 
ceiving, that such a privilege has not been conferreg 12 
vain. We are aware, however, that their influence has 
often been solicited in aid of trivial and unworthy pat 
lications; and it is not, therefore, matter of SUrDrieg 
if some of them should be inclined to reject application, 
of this kind, without much examination into the req, 
merits of the work. 

We readily admit that no periodical is fairly entities 
to the benefit of this liberal provision, which is no, 
calculated to advance the substantial interests of t). 
community—and to this test we would confidently rp 
fer the claims of the “ Farmers’ Cabinet,” while we « 
licit the kind co-operation of postmasters throughou: 
the Union, by promoting its circulation in their respec 
tive neighbourhoods ; and we think they would be wi 
ling to do this, if they would only reflect on the grea: 
benefits they might thus bestow on their country, in 
the way of furthering the success of one of the nobles: 
of causes, and adding, in an eminent degree, to the 
spread of that science which is enabling us to feed the 
hungry even of those countries, to which not long since 
we were looking for the means of subsistence. By their 
kind co-operation we are enabled to transact business 
in the most distant parts of the Union, their agency 
making plain the path before us; and will they be 
pleased to accept from the proprietors and publishers 
of the “‘ Farmers’ Cabinet and American Herd-Book,” 
their best acknowledgments. 


We would again remind our friends of the terms of 
subscription; by an observance of them, they would 
enable us to fulfil our terms of engagement with plea 
sure to ourselves and advantage to our subscribers 
The fifth volume of the Cabinet may now be had, neat 
ly bound and lettered, price $1.25, by application at the 
office—where also may be obtained complete sets from 
the commencement, at the same price per volume, to 
gether with all the standard works on Agriculture, Bo 
tany, and their relative branches ; Science and the Arts 


The quantity of rain which fell during July ~ 
month,)was ...... Sas seuct oO cccebescesece 3.28 inches 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th mo. 1, 1841. 








THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED BY 


KIMBER & SHARPLESS, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is edited by James Pepper, and is issued on the 
fifteenth of every month, in numbers of 32 octavo 
pages each. The subjects will be illustrated by engrav- 
ings, whenever they can be appropriately introduced. 

Tonws —One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven enpies—always payable in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence with the beginning 
of avolume. Any of the back volumes may be had 
at one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar and 
twenty-five cents half-bound and lettered. 

For five dollars paid in advance, a complete set of 
the work will be furnished ; including the first four 
volumes Aalf bound, and the fifth volume in numbers. 


Copies returned to the office of publication will b 
nearly half bound and lettered at twenty-five cents per 
yolume. 

By the decision of the Post Master General, th 
“ Cabinet,” is subject only to a postage : that 
is, one cent on each number within the state, oF 
within one hundred miles of the place of publication 
out of the state,—and one cent and a half to any 
other part of the United States—and Post Masters are 
at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forward them 
to the Publishers under their frank—thus affording 2° 
opportunity to all who wish it, to order the work, and 
pay for it without expense of postage. 





From the Steam-Press of the Proprietors and Publishers. 
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